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BETWEEN ISSUES 





We imacine—or, at least, we hope—that what intrigues 
you most about THE New LEaper this week is the cover. Like 
last week’s, it represents a distinct change in style from all 
previous covers. Our explanation for the change is remark- 
ably innocent for this age of market research. 

When we devoted all of last week’s issue to Richard L. 
Walker’s “Communist China: Power and Prospects,” we 
recognized the need for a distinctive cover for what was 
an unprecedented issue. The best available photograph— 
young Peking girls engaging in mass calisthenics—would 
have been wasted had it been reproduced in the limited size 
of our previous cover pictures. The girls virtually demanded 
full-page exposure, and this is what we gave them. We were 
not really thinking beyond the single cover of the single 
issue. 

When the issue appeared, however, we were deluged by 
excited commentary. Readers phoned in congratulations, 
saying they hardly recognized the old NL. A man who 
solicits some of our advertising said: “This is what I’ve been 
waiting for—now I’m sure I can get substantial national 
advertising.” A newsstand distributor said: “This will make 
a big difference; this kind of cover can compete.” All of 
these people assumed we would continue with the new style. 

Vox populi, vox dei; who were we to quarrel with the 
unanimous assumption? In fact, we had thought about this 
cover style a long time ago, but had been deterred from 
making a change by factors of cost. The difference between 
the new style and the previous one is several thousand dollars 











a year. Now, we stand willing to make the experiment: Wil] 
increased newsstand sales and ad revenues make up the 
difference? We shall see soon enough. Meanwhile, we will 
be grateful for your comments, whether they are positive, 
negative or equivocal. 

Historians of format may be interested in a bit of chron- 
ology to fill out the picture. In THE New Leaper’s first 
decade-and-a-half, it was a full-sized newspaper. The swing 
to tabloids caught up with us during World War II, and the 
tabloid form persisted until 1950. We adopted our present 
size, shape and interior treatment that May, but the original 
cover as a magazine had only a postage-stamp-sized picture 
on it, and a full table of contents. In the eventful spring 
of 1953, we shifted to a larger picture (about the size of a 
desk calendar) and less type, and this style lasted, with 
several variations, five-and-a-half years. Now we may (or 
may not) be entering a new era. Tell us what you think. 

TravEL Notes: Executive Editor S. M. Levitas is now 
starting the fourth week of a five-week tour of Western 
Europe, which promises to produce items of interest for 
future New Leavers. . . . Former associate editor Melvin J. 
Lasky, editor of Der Monat in Berlin for a decade, has moved 
to London to become co-editor of Encounter... . | Another 
old alumnus, Daniel Bell, has resigned from Fortune and 
gone out to Stanford, California, to spend a year at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. ... 
And veteran London correspondent G. L. Arnold has ré 
turned to Her Majesty’s realms after a year here. 














Mexico City: Victor Alba, Daniel James, Buenos 
Aires: Juan Antonio Solari. Latin America: Robert J. 
Alexander, Serafino Romualdi. London: T, R. Fyvel, 
Denis Healey MP, G. F. Hudson, Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Paris: Sal Tas, George B. Boswell. Rome: Sigfrido 
Ciccotti, Silvio F. Senigallia. Madrid: Richard Scott 
Mowrer. Bonn: F. R. Allemann, Berlin: Melvin J. Lasky, 
Harold Hurwitz. Vienna: Friedrich Katscher, Stockholm: 
Laszlo Hamori. Jerusalem: A. V, Sherman. New Delhi: 
G. S. Bhargava. Bombay: S. R. Mohan Das. Tokyo: 
Takeo Naoi. Singapore: Vernon Bartlett. Sydney: Richard 
Krygier. East Asia: Richard Deverall, Edward Hunter. 
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The courts alone cannot cope with state rebellion 


The Integration Crisis 


-chron- 


By Charles Abrams 


Chairman, N. Y. State Commission Against Discrimination 


HEN THE DUsT of current political campaigns has 

cleared, a great problem will still confront us: 
How shall the United States remain united in face of the 
resolution of some of its states to defy the national law? 
However firmly the Supreme Court may assert and re- 
assert the law, the boldness of Southern resistance to 
integration remains unshaken, We are, I believe, at the 
threshhold of a genuine crisis. How did we reach this 


) point? 


The postwar era, which began with the focus upon 
Hitler’s persecutions, witnessed a healthy re-examination 
of our then prevailing concepts of justice and tolerance. 
We saw a series of significant programs: the national 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, desegregation 
in the armed forces, eloquent statements of equality in the 
peace treaties, the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, desegregation in the nation’s 
capital, and the enactment by 12 states and 41 cities of 
civil-rights laws guaranteeing equal opportunity to em- 
ployment as well as other rights. 

Re-enforced by these egalitarian emotions, the Supreme 
Court also moved ahead in a historic series of decisions. 
It struck down the established doctrines of 12 state courts 
as well as its own previous dicta on racial covenants, on 
equal access to higher education and to transportation; 
and finally, in 1954, it repudiated the “separate but equal” 
doctrine in the public schools. These were issues which 
both the President and the Congress were happy to leave 
to judicial determination. 

In judging the public-school cases, the Court was 
aware of the hazards of enforcement. But the available 
evidence at the time made it doubtful that any major 
resistance would accompany educational desegregation. 
In fact, such desegregation was already proceeding in a 
number of communities, social ostracism was not as great 


_ 48 expected, and violence remained isolated. It was in this 


atmosphere that the Court heard argument on the method 
of enforcing the school desegregation decision. 

At the argument, Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
as Well as the attorneys of record, had urged the Court to 
take on enforcement through the district courts; the 
Supreme Court, after appraising the climate, did precisely 
that. But since then a doubt has hovered over the rela- 
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tionship of the Executive to the Court in the area of en- 
forcement. In the final paragraph of Mr. Brownell’s brief, 
he had urged that “the responsibility for achieving com- 
pliance with the Court’s decision does not rest on the 
judiciary alone.” “Every officer and agency of govern- 
ment,” he said, “Federal, State and local, is likewise 
charged with the duty of enforcing the Constitution and 
the rights guaranteed under it.” 

Unfortunately, the Court decision made no mention of 
the Executive’s role or of the range of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s duties in “enforcing the Constitution.” For a 
critically long period, enforcement was considered exclu- 
sively a judicial affair. While this might work in times 
and places where law is obeyed automatically, the prob- 
lem became vastly different when it was flaunted. 

A court is neither an administrative nor an executive 
agency. It has no public-relations staff to defend its ac- 
tions, no budget to maintain its prestige in crisis. It func- 
tions in an aura of judicial sublimity in which administra- 
ton of justice conforms to an impressive and a solemn 
ritual. It operates with a court attendant and a few 
clerks and stenographers. Its orders are automatically 
complied with on the great majority of cases and are 
executed in a few by a U. S. Marshal, who is generally an 
affable, elderly gentleman in the nature of a process- 
serve-. If he encounters resistance in carrying out the 
court’s mandate, he may call on Federal troops to help. 

The court’s power to enforce compliance with its 
orders stems from its contempt power, a power rarely 
used and historically limited in its scope to punishing 
those who insult the court in facie curiae or to compelling 
an individual to conform to its decrees. While the con- 
tempt power could conceivably function against a single 
offender or a score of them, it is hard to see how the 
power could be used to compel parents to send their 
children to school, prevent a closing of schools, cope 
realistically with the tirades of irresponsible but widely- 
read journals, curb mass violence, or contend with the 
day-to-day stratagems of Southern opportunists operat- 
ing in one of the most sensitive, complex and eccentric 
areas of American social life.’ 

In assuming enforcement, the Supreme Court made no 
reference to the Executive assistance promised by Attorney 





General Brownell. Soon, the general feeling came to be 
that the Executive as well as Congress could now forget 
the whole business and let the Court do the job unaided. 
If new circumstances had not supervened, it might have 
done it. But there were three developments which neither 
the Court nor anyone else could foresee: 

1. The power of Southern dissidence and the subse- 
quent wavering on the part of both parties during the 
1956 political conventions. Unlike the Truman campaign 
of 1948, when the Southern diehards walked out in pro- 
test. the Democratic party, despite some bitter opposition 
from the North, succumbed to the pressures of the South 
and in the 1956 platform rejected “all proposals for the 
use of force to interfere with the orderly determination of 
these matters by the courts.” The Republicans were even 
more solicitous of Southern feelings and coupled force 
by any official agency with mob violence, declaring that 
“use of force or violence by any group or agency will tend 
only to worsen the many problems inherent in the situ- 
ation.” While the Democrats left enforcement to the courts 
alone, the Republicans advocated nothing more than 
“intelligent study, understanding, education and good 
will.” Thus neither party acknowledged any responsibility 
to help enforce the decree, and both in fact repudiated 
any such idea. 

2. Wavering on the part of President Eisenhower. His 
frequent references to the fact that he wished the Court 
had gone slower, to the need for changing the “hearts of 
men” first, his notorious refusal to support the morality 
of the decision and his lack of a program to implement it 
in accordance with his Attorney General’s promise helped 
build up the opportunistic and irrational segregationists 
to a position of prominence. It simultaneously submerged 
the more responsible elements who were seeking a prac- 
tical means of complying with the Court’s orders. 

3. The rise of Orval Faubus. The Governor of Arkan- 
sas is the official embodiment of the opportunism, lawless- 
ness and subversion which will not be snuffed out by all 
the forces of Northern oratory or scholastic logic. The 
premonitory bubble that signalled official resistance to 
the Court’s decree had already appeared with the resolu- 
tions of six states “annulling” it. But the spectacle of a 
Governor calling out the militia to shut the schools, and 
virtually inviting mob violence to justify his illegal action, 
was unexpected. It poses the question as to whether the 
courts will enforce contempt proceedings against a state 
executive, whether his acts in fact warrant such proceed- 
ings and above all, whether this is advisable and whether 
it will set at rest the issue of defiance in Virginia, Missis- 


sippi and elsewhere. 

O GOVERNMENT can last long if its orders are un- 
N enforceable, and we are too mature a nation, and 
our institutions too precious to be sundered by malevolent 
opportunism. What, then, are the steps that might be 
taken to escape the present crisis? 





First and foremost is the need for a re-examination of 
the role of the President. I believe that the doctrine of 
“checks and balances” which has always troubled Amer 
can administration has in the last four years received 
such a check that it has become unbalanced. The doctrine 
had received its definition from Madison, who had fel 
that the whole power of one department of government 
must not “be exercised by the same hands which posses 
the whole power of another department.” But I do not 
believe that it was ever intended that the Executive have 
no role in the enforcement of judicial decrees or in their 
execution, “There can be no successful government,” 
Woodrow Wilson said, “without the intimate, almost in. 
structive coordination of the organs of life and action,” 
The Executive’s duty is to execute the laws and keep the 
organism whole and alive. Once the law has been laid 
down, whether by Congress or by the Judiciary, it is 
primarily the Executive upon whom the obligation rests 
to help implement the law within reasonable and practical 
bounds. 

I think President Eisenhower, however, has only vaguely 
sensed the general principle and has been extremely un- 
certain about the manner of its application. For one thing, 
any implied disagreement with a court’s decision by the 
Executive can never help win popular support. If Mr. 
Eisenhower had any qualms, he should have conveyed 
them to his Attorney General before argument of the case. 
Presumably, the Attorney General carried his superior’s 
position to the Supreme Court when asking it to outlaw 
segregation; it is now neither appropriate nor dignified 
to punctuate the national atmosphere with unsolicited 
doubts or to re-argue the morals of a case which the Gov- 
ernment established and won in 1954 and 1955. 

The calling out of troops in Little Rock would probably 
have been unnecessary had the President stated unequiy- 
ocally at the start that he intended to enforce the law. 
Wavering both by him and by the two political parties a 
the use of force emboldened the violation of law, gave a 
moral base to immoral disobedience and ultimately in- 
voked the very use of armed force which would have 
been unnecessary had it been made clear in the first place 
that force would be used to support the Court’s orders. 
His calling out of the troops in Little Rock, while it be 
latedly recognized Executive responsibility, was a serious 
mistake, and indicated a lack of familiarity with both 
the nature of the problem and the devices best suited to 
tackle it. 

The Federal Government is the greatest single source 
for spending and lending for new ventures; it finance 
housing and city development, controls credit, insures it 
vestments, grants huge subsidies to private and public 
agencies; it builds dams, atom plants, roads and public 
works, Its influence permeates almost every phase 
enterprise and touches every local official and citizen. 

Accordingly, a whole arsenal of devices exists up0! 
which the President may draw to assert his vast prestige 
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LITTLE ROCK STUDENTS: "IMMORAL DISOBEDIENCE’ 


influence and power. Military force is the first resort of 
generals and the last of statesmen. There is a simple logic 
to denying Federal funds the use of which encourages or 
contributes to a violation of Federal law. Allocations of 
public works projects could favor communities that show 
respect for the law and be sparing for those who violate 
it. The Federal Government often draws on large pools 
of workers, both Negro and white, in connection with its 
atom plants, roads, dam projects and other Federally- 
owned installations; it need not sanction segregation pat- 
terns for the children of those workers in violation of law 
or continue designating projects in areas where violation 
is inevitable. When President Truman ordered the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to withhold mortgage insur- 
ance whenever FHA-aided projects excluded tenants be- 
cause of race, the restrictive covenant became a dead letter 
everywhere, South as well as North; the same process 
could be applied to other subsidized operations. There is 
also the patronage power which is vast; appointment of 
postmasters and of the myriad other officials appointed 
to Federal office should be utilized to build up those sworn 
to respect the Constitution, as the President himself is. 

One of the most promising of the Federal agencies 
should have been the Civil Rights Commission, which 
received a Congressional mandate to investigate into in- 
fringements of voting rights and to study the Federal 
operations in civil rights and denials of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Some of its members are sincere people 
and its staff includes some dedicated men. But the con- 
tinued vacillation of this agency has almost destroyed any 
public confidence it might have won. 

Though it has been in existence since September 9, 
1957, and its operations are due to expire on September 
9, 1959, it has little so far to show for its performance 
other than three investigations recently called on infrac- 
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tion of voting rights. When its main efforts should have 
been directed primarily to Mississippi, Arkansas and the 
South generally, it has chosen to spread its fragile wings 
to embrace the 49 separate states with 49 separate state 
committees—including one each in New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which have shown 
more regard for the protection of minorities than some of 
the Commission’s members. There will even be committees 
in states which have no minorities or minority problems. 

A national commission to deal with the Southern situa- 
tion is of course a necessity. But the present Commission 
cannot meet the test, The commissions of 12 states with 
laws against discrimination can, however, provide a for- 
mula for the kind of commission that is needed in the 
South to help deal with the problem of school segregation. 
The most vital lesson which can be drawn from these 
examples is procedural. They have proven that an inter- 
mediate agency is essential in any area in which prejudice 
is rampant; that such an agency should be functioning 
before the courts are called upon to deal with the prob- 
lems; that much can be accomplished by such an agency 
in the process of investigation and conciliation which 
might not be accomplished in a contentious litigation be- 
tween a litigant represented by a locally unpopular minor- 
ity organization and a local respondent; that research, 
education, public relations and the organization of citizen 
leadership (all of which are outside the judicial scope) 
must be brought into play before issues are reduced to 
the precise terms of a court order or of a legal proceed- 
ing; that the process of negotiation which should be the 
forerunner of such decrees requires an agency to pro- 
mote and undertake it before it can be presented to a 
court for legal determination or approval. 

The issue confronting the country today is not one 
simply of troops or no troops, force or no force. The 
question is what kind of moral, political and economic 
force is needed, what kind of influence and what agencies 
should be functioning. Here the Federal Government can 
learn much from the states which have operated to com- 
bat discrimination. 

The Supreme Court has effected a historic advance in 
democratic ethics. It has shored up our faith in the demo- 
cratic process. It has stood up against evil with a dig- 
nity that should be the envy of other comparable insti- 
tutions. But in the process, the integrity of Federal 
sovereignty has been put into jeopardy by irresponsibles 
intent upon subversion of the American system. 

A well-planned program is needed to restore Federal 
sovereignty over a situation now in chaos. Restoration of 
such authority as well as of respect for law is even more 
important to the national welfare than desegregation it- 
self. For as Justice Holmes put it, “I do not think the 
United States would come to an end if we lost our power 
to declare an act of Congress void. | do think the Union 
would be imperiled if we could not make that declaration 
as to the laws of the several states.” 











Scanty domestic resources cannot modernize agriculture 


and .establish industry while preserving freedom 


WHY ASIA NEEDS 
U.S. CAPITAL 


By John Scott 


NTIL RECENTLY, millions of 

Asians lived their short lives 
without capital and without much 
systematic work. Most of the time, 
the bounty of the sun and soil fed 
them effortlessly. When drought or 
flood or epidemic overtook them, 
they died. 

Then modern medicine reduced in- 
fant mortality and wiped out many 
epidemic diseases, and modern en- 
gineering drained and 
dammed flooding rivers. As a result, 
populations have increased explosive- 
ly. Java had about five million people 
a century ago; now its population 
is more than 50 million. Asia’s 
traditional primitive agriculture and 
fishing industries can no longer feed 
the continent’s _ billion-and-a-half 
people. Millions would starve today 
without the various emergency aid 
measures emanating from the U. S. 
or the UN. 

Aid or no aid, millions will starve 
tomorrow unless the Asian nations 
modernize their food-producing econ- 
omies. This requires irrigation, 
which means dams and canals; crop 
rotation, which in turn means agri- 
cultural extension work and improved 
seeds and fertilizers; improved im- 
plements and tools, and effective use 
of agricultural by-products. Finally, 
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Joun Scott, special assistant to the 
publisher of Time, and author of 
Beyond the Urals and other books, 
spent most of last year touring Asia. 





it requires refrigeration and trans- 
portation facilities to prevent the 
spoilage of millions of tons of food 
before it can be moved from where 
it is produced to the people who 
need it. 

In some cases, manufacturing and 
heavy industry are also urgently 
needed. But for most of Asia the 
desire for heavy industry is ritual- 
istic: it is the symbol of the modern, 
civilized power able to cope with and 
influence world affairs. The im- 
mediate need is for modernization in 
agriculture and fishing. 

But this requires capital. And the 
ability of Asia’s governments to find 
capital is a measure of their success 
or failure. In principle capital can 
be obtained in any one, or a com- 
bination of three ways: It can be 
stolen. It can be borrowed. It can 
be produced. 

The British were the first to face 
the problem of large-scale capital 
formation, and they did all three. 
Men like Sir Francis Drake stole 
from the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
when they could catch their vessels. 
Britain’s new young business class 
borrowed from the aristocracy. For 
several generations British farmers 
were driven from their land into the 
new cities by such legislation as the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. There, in 
the mines and mills of early indus- 
trial England, they had to work long 
hours for survival—children along 
with their mothers and fathers. They 





produced much while living on a low 
subsistence level, and the dilierence 
between what they produced and 
what they consumed helped to pay 
for the modernization of Britain’s 


economy. 
But gradually capital surpluses ae. 
cumulated in the London banks, 


When other nations came along with 
demands for development capital, the 
British became investors. The U. §, 
benefited enormously from these in. 
vestments. After the Civil War, more 
than half of the capital invested in 
the U. S. economy came from foreign 
sources. There were Americans dur- 
ing those decades who resented this 
“exploitation” by foreign capital just 
as today some Asians resent the de. 
velopment of their resources by for- 
eign firms. But in both cases, thought- 
ful men realize that if the profits and 
dividends are repatriated, the rail- 
roads, steel mills and pipelines re- 
main, forming the fibers of future 
economic might. Because of foreign 
investments, the U. S. was spared 
many of the brutalities through 
which England had struggled a 
century earlier. 

Today, some forty new nations in 
the underdeveloped areas of the 
world would like to modernize their 
economies still more painlessly, thus 
keeping ahead of the revolution of 
human expectations which war, ur 
banization and modern communica: 
tions have stirred up among their 
masses. Systematically their govern 
ments survey the sources from which 
capital might be obtained. 

Few Asian 
squeamish about the direct acquisi- 
tion of capital by nationalization, 
confiscation, currency reforms, capi 
tal levies, or what-have-you. But 
World War II left few large te 
positories of accumulated wealth. 
Furthermore, leaders in non-Com 
munist Asia realize that nationalize 
tion without compensation damages 
one’s international credit rating. 50, 


governments are 


while nearly every nation in nor 
Communist Asia has had some sof 
of land reform since 1945—and tht 
Indian Government has laid hand 
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on some of the vast wealth of its 
feudal Maharajas—in most cases 
compensatory arrangements have 
been made. They may have seemed 
grossly inadequate to the reformed 
landlords, but they have kept the 
amount of net capital formation from 
this source down to very modest 
proportions. 

In Communist Asia the story is 
different. In mainland China, North 
Korea and North Vietnam, Com- 
munist governments seized without 
compensation all foreign investments 
along with most of the property of 
their own domestic investors. Far 
more important, in land reforms— 
which at one stroke did everything 
done by Soviet Russia’s land nation- 
alization in 1918, and much of what 
Soviet leaders accomplished in their 
collectivization a decade later— 
Asia’s Communist governments shook 
down their own upper and middle 
peasantry to the tune of many bil- 
lions of dollars which were invested 
in “Socialist construction.” 

All Asian governments tried to 
accumulate capital by what Marx 
called “primitive capital accumula- 
tion”’—the maintenance of a positive 
differential between production and 
consumption. But in non-Communist 
Asia, failure was more common than 
was success. Governments found it 
was the wrong century. The masses 
did not want to work a 16-hour day 
as had the British textile workers 
in the 18th century, or even a 12- 
hour day as had American steel 
workers until 1919. 

In many cases—Indonesia and 
South Vietnam, for example—the 
governments were unable to raise 
production even to the level of con- 
sumption. At best, as in Burma, only 
relatively small quantities of develop- 
ment capital were obtained from 
domestic savings. 

Here again, in Communist Asia 
the picture was vastly different. For 
the Communists are, in a sense, the 
Calvinists of Asia. The Governments 
of Peking, Hanoi and Pyongyang 
drove their people mercilessly. The 
tnemployed were put to work on 
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dams and canals—with bayonets in 
their backs if they failed to volun- 
teer. Mass consumption was re- 
stricted by the simple method of ex- 
porting large quantities of what 
normally might have been consumed, 
and allowing the population to queue 
up for what was left. Thus, Com- 
munist-imposed diligence and aus- 
terity resulted in substantial capital 
formation from domestic savings. 

The third possible source of 
development capital—loans and gifts 
from outside—has been the hope of 
Communist and non-Communist Asia 
alike. Both have been disappointed. 
Moscow made available to its Com- 
munist Asian friends substantial 
quantities of industrial equipment 
and technical assistance, but the 
fine print in every agreement pro- 
vided for repayment in exports to 
the Soviet bloc. The Russians, much 
to the resentment of many Chinese 
Communist leaders, are sternly in- 
sisting on systematic repayment even 
of the military aid they gave China 
during the Korean War. Several 
hundred million dollars have been 
loaned to Communist China by 
Moscow at the customary 2.5 per 
cent interest, and several tens of 
thousands of Soviet technicians in 
China are not only well paid by the 
Chinese, but enjoy superior, segre- 
gated housing and special working 
conditions. Communist Asia, how- 
ever, has sufficient development 
capital from the other two sources 
to maintain a high capital formation 
rate. 

Not so in non-Communist Asia. 
Everywhere I went during my recent 
tour of Asia, thoughtful Asians com- 
plained: “Britain in 1900 exported 
10 per cent of its gross national 
product. Why did you last year 
export less than 1 per cent of 
yours?” I had no ready answer. I 
could only point out that the capital 
market in the U. S. was a very ac- 
tive one, and that it was unrealistic 
to expect U. S. investors to put their 
money into Sumatra with its tigers 
and typhoons, its taxes and currency 
restrictions, when they could double 


their money in five or six years with 
little risk by building chemical plants 
in Texas. This rationalization satis- 
fied me even less than it did my lis- 
teners, however, because on every 
hand I could see evidence of a vacu- 
um in development capital in Asia. 
This vacuum the Soviet Union is 
beginning to fill. In September, I 
visited Bihlai in India, where the 
Soviet Union is helping the Indians 
build a million-ton steel mill, on a 
government-to-government credit at 
2.5 per cent. It is going to be a 
good mill and has already received 
wide publicity. It is symbolic of what 
the Soviet Union plans to do in the 
future. And although the Soviet gross 
national product is only some 40 
per cent of ours, restricted consump- 
tion leaves Russia with substantial 
surpluses to use in a ruble diplomacy. 
The effects are already serious in 
Egypt and Afghanistan, foreshadow- 
ing predictable and equally un- 
pleasant results throughout Afro- 
Asia and even in Latin America. 
Conscious of this threat, Congress 
has passed two bills. One allows over 
three billion dollars for Foreign Aid, 
military and non-military. The other 
provides for $4.5 billion for aid in 
the fiscal year 1958, under Public 
Law 480—export of agricultural 


surpluses from the U. S. to needy 
countries. 
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But these aid measures do not 
meet the real problem squarely. 
Necessary though it may be, mili- 
tary aid is non-productive. On the 
other extreme, the feeding of hungry 
Asians results in still more hungry 
Asians a generation hence. A _per- 
petuated penury, even if the U. S. 
could afford it indefinitely, leads to 
endless cynical featherbedding on a 
national scale and resentment on 
both sides. The whole process seems 
to come down to one of the under- 
lying principles of human behavior. 
As Confucius is reputed to have 
said: “Why do you hate me? I never 
helped you.” 

The real problem is to create 
viable the retarded 
areas of the world. And much of the 
capital needed to accomplish this 
should come from private and corpo- 
rate investors in the U. S. It can be 
worthwhile to the investors, and in- 
finitely beneficial to the Asian na- 
tions. Millions could be profitably in- 
vested today in the extractive indus- 
tries of Malaya and Sumatra, and 
in the rehabilitation of Java’s rubber 
plantations, many of which have been 
neglected since the Japanese invasion 
in 1941. Millions could be profitably 
invested in the manufacturing of 
rice by-products in Thailand, metal 
goods and timber in Burma, stock- 
yards in the Philippines, machinery 
in Japan. 

But what of the risks? Govern- 
mental instability? The threat of 
nationalization? Discriminatory taxa- 
tion? Currency restrictions? Certain- 
ly there are risks, but they are often 
exaggerated. They can be measured 
and met through the efforts of the 
U. S. Government, the 
themselves, and the governments of 
the underdeveloped nations. 

In addition to helping supply 
governmental funds for those pro- 
jects in the underdeveloped nations 
which are carried out by the U. S. 
itsel{—dams, harbors, land conser- 
vation, flood control — Washington 
can facilitate the increase of private 
investments in retarded areas in 
three ways: 


economies in 


investors 


1. Incentive taxation. As a start, 
the Government might postpone the 
collection of income tax on the profits 
on investments in underdeveloped 
areas until these profits are actually 
distributed to the stockholders in 
the U. S. At present, it takes the bite 
at the point of investment when the 
profit is realized. 

2. The Government might effec- 
tively underwrite privately ad- 
ministered insurance funds to com- 
pensate those fall 
victim to nationalization in retarded 


investors who 


areas. 

3. The of Justice 
might relax its prosecution of anti- 
trust suits against U. S. business 
allow 


Department 


active abroad in order to 
enough healthy collusion to permit 
U. S. business to compete effectively 
with Soviet monopolies. 

The governments of the under- 
developed countries must create con- 
fidence and stability. At the Con- 
ference on Industrial Investments, 
organized in San Francisco in the 
fall of 1957, German banker Her- 
mann J. Abs made an excellent sug- 
gestion—the drawing up of a magna 
carta for investments. This docu- 
ment, spelling out the rights and 
responsibilities of investors, might 
gradually assume the character of 
international law in governing the 
status of investments. It certainly 
would tend to create confidence in 
those countries whose governments 
subscribed, particularly if such ac- 
tion were approved by some sort 
of plebiscite. 

Finally, and most important, the 
investors must bring themselves up 
to date in their dealings with the 
sensitive and suspicious peoples of 
the new Afro-Asian nations. They 
must recognize that the concession, 
like the principle of  extra-ter- 
ritoriality, is obsolete. The principle 
of partnership is the key to mutually 
profitable and harmonious develop- 
ment of resources and markets in 
underdeveloped areas. Prime Minister 
Djuanda of Indonesia summed up 
the matter for me in Jakarta: “We 
will not renew the concessions [of 





a certain oil company]. We want tj 
be partners in the development of 
our own resources.” Since I lef 
Indonesia, another oil company ha 
been formed—a partnership with 
Indonesian executives and board 
members, providing for the eventual 
buying out of the whole enterpris 
by Indonesian capital—and this com. 
pany is getting the drilling rights o 
the coveted land. 

What if the Asians have no capita 
to put into the partnerships? The 
resources can be accepted as capital, 
Or the Western partners can help 
the Asians borrow their stake from 
such leaders as the World Bank. 

The partnership is the best pos 
sible guarantee against nationaliza. 
tion. It creates a ready-made friend- 
ly lobby in the nation being devel. 
oped. It helps to create a middle 
class, that vital prerequisite of effec. 
tive democracy, so scarce in much 
of Asia. By its very nature, the 
partnership denies the Communist 
colo: 
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accusations of “imperialism, 


> and “exploitation.” 


nialism,’ 

Many American companies already 
have formed effective partnerships 
for their operations in foreign coun 
tries. Caltex shares the ownership 
and profits of its associated refining 
and distribution companies in Japan 
with widely dispersed Japanese stock 
holders, individual and _ corporate 
The Coca-Cola Company is it 
partnership with its bottlers through: 
out the world. 

During months, Japati: 
vigorous Prime Minister Nabusukt 
Kishi has publicized the triple 
partnership. By using Japanese low: 
cost manufacturers and middle-level 
technical personnel, with U. S. top 
management and capital in partner 
ship with local groups or gover 
ments in the areas to be developed. 
he hopes to facilitate the develop 
ment of markets and resources it 
Asia’s underdeveloped countries. 

To sum up, the opportunities for 
private capital to invest profitabl’ 
in underdeveloped nations of th 
world are there. The process shoul! 
be encouraged in every way possible 
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By Denis Healey 


The Eeonomics ot 


the Commonwealth 


. Sterling bloc faces challenge of free world unity 


LonDON 
HE British Commonwealth con- 
sins within itself almost all the 
conflicts of interest and attitude 
which divide the United Nations, 
except for Communism. Yet it con- 
tinues to disappoint its enemies by 
its refusal to disintegrate as much 
as it disappoints its friends by its 
refusal to strengthen its bonds of 
union. The majority of its peoples 
are now black, brown and yellow— 
and desperately poor. Yet wealthy 
white Britain continues as the center 
of the Commonwealth, and the lead- 
ers of its Afro-Asian countries meet 
more often in London than in New 
Delhi or Lahore. 

Since the end of constitutional con- 
trol by Britain, and the development 
of flatly opposed policies on world 
affairs, economic cooperation has 
been the Commonwealth’s most ob- 
Vious basis for unity. But Canada, 
the most dynamic of the Common- 
wealth economies, broke away from 
the Commonwealth financial system 
during the great slump before the 
war and now belongs to the dollar, 
not the sterling area. When the 
Canadian Conservatives at last won 
power in Ottawa after a generation 
of opposition, strengthening Can- 
ada’s ties with the Commonwealth 
Was one of their main objectives. 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
quickly got the agreement of the 
other Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
lers to a full-scale economic confer- 
ence in Canada; it was intended as a 
landmark in Commonwealth history 
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as mighty as the Ottawa Conference 
a quarter of a century ago, which 
produced imperial preference. 

The parley recently concluded a 
fortnight’s intensive discussions in 
Montreal, providing a fascinating 
picture of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Commonwealth as it 
exists today. The core of the whole 
problem of Commonwealth economic 
cooperation is Britain’s position as 
banker of the sterling area. A year 
ago, Britain’s total sterling liabilities 
totalled £ 4.1 billion ($11.6 billion), 
as against reserves of only £1.4 bil- 
lion ($3.8 billion). This gross dis- 
parity has imposed great strains on 
the whole British economy every 
time a sag in world confidence leads 
to a run on the bank in London. 
More serious still, though Britain 
finances nearly half of the world’s 
trade she possesses only 3.5 per cent 
of the world’s gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves. 

In recent months, there has been 
serious discussion in Britain about 
the desirability of continuing to carry 
so disproportionate a burden at all. 
But, though the experts disagree 
about the advantages Britain gains 
at present through acting as banker 
of the sterling, no one has yet de- 
vised a convincing plan by which 
Britain could divest herself of this 
responsibility without risking very 
heavy losses. And it is certain that 
many countries both inside and out- 
side the Commonwealth would suffer 
severely if the sterling area were 
wound up. 





The Montreal Conference, there- 
fore, assumed that Britain would 
continue to play her present role and 
simply expressed the hope that some 
way would be found of increasing 
world liquidity, particularly by swell- 
ing contributions to the International 
Monetary Fund. It now seems likely 
that when the IMF meets this month 
in New Delhi all countries will agree 
to increase their contributions at 
least 50 per cent, and some by more. 
West Germany, for example, at pres- 
ent contributes less than Chiang Kai- 
shek! 

With Britain’s reserves still so in- 
adequate, it may seem surprising 
that the Montreal Conference spent 
so much time discussing the con- 
vertibility of sterling. But it must 
be realized that the word convertibil- 
ity is now used in a very limited 
sense, i.€., giving people who live 
outside the sterling area the right to 
convert sterling earned by current 





i. _ “oe 
DIEFENBAKER: FREE CURRENCY 
trade into dollars or any other cur- 
rency. The fact is that convertibility 
in this sense already exists in practice 
since the Bank of England has re- 
cently intervened in unofficial deal- 
ings to keep the black market rate 
for sterling within 1 per cent of the 
official level. So Britain has sought 
to limit the ability of outsiders to 
earn sterling by restricting dollar 
imports. 





Diefenbaker, who resents. the 
growing dependence of Canada on 
American markets, is desperately 
anxious to break the currency barrier 
which holds down Canadian trade 
with Britain. In Montreal, Britain 
agreed to remove immediately the 
quotas on dollar machinery, canned 
salmon and newsprint, and promised 
next year to consider freeing all dol- 
lar imports of consumer goods as 
well. Some experts believe that 
Britain can now so nearly hold her 
own with North America in most 
fields of production that this freeing 
of trade would not strain her dollar 
reserves, and so official convertibility 
might follow soon after. But the bal- 
ance of opinion is that convertibil- 
itey, even in this limited sense, must 
wait for a substantial increase in 
Britain’s reserves. 

There is, in particular, a very 
widespread fear that once formal 
agreement is given to non-residents 
to convert their current earnings of 
sterling, ways would be found for 
exporting sterling capital. The con- 
sequent drain on Britain’s reserves 
would force her into further restric- 
tive measures at home, just when the 
western world as a whole most needs 
to increase its production to meet 
the Communist challenge. 

The other major topic at Montreal 
was the need for development capi- 
tal throughout the Commonwealth. 
Britain’s contribution to Common- 
wealth development has been severely 
limited in the last few years—her 
recent grant to India is intended 
simply to enable the Indians to pay 
for goods already ordered or deliv- 
ered from British firms. The most 
she could offer at Montreal was 
cheaper credits, without any guar- 
antee that they would be more plenti- 
ful than before. Canada, however, 
promised to double her contribution 
to the Colombo Plan in South Asia 
and also offered substantial aid to 
the West Indies. The idea of a Com- 
monwealth Development Bank was 
shelved on the grounds that, since 
no one had anything to put in it, it 
would be a senseless duplication of 





the existing International Bank. The 
fact is that the poorer countries are 
beginning to look more to America 
and Germany for the capital they re- 
quire than to their sisters in the 
Commonwealth. 

By far the most useful contribu- 
tion to the development of the poorer 
countries would be agreement to buy 
their primary products regularly at 
a stable price. But there is no chance 
of making such commodity agree- 
ments inside the Commonwealth 
alone. Even as the Montreal Con- 
ference was meeting, the U.S. tor- 
pedoed Australian sales of zinc and 
lead by a 20 per cent cut in its im- 
port quota, and the Soviet Union 
wrecked the International Tin Agree- 
ment by selling 1,200 tons of its own 
tin in Britain. No country can for 
long be persuaded or compelled to 
buy goods at a higher price than 
necessary — except by people who 
vote in its own elections. Australia 
and New Zealand made herculean at- 
tempts in Montreal to force their ag- 
ricultural products on the British 
market, but the most that Britain 
could do was agree to keep her Com- 
monwealth preferences at their pres- 
ent level. 

This, however, raises real prob- 
lems for Britain’s relations with West- 
ern Europe. Some of the Common- 
wealth countries—in Africa and Asia 
as well as the Antipodes—are just 
coming to realize that the European 
Free Trade Area might have a dis- 
astrous effect on their exports to 
Britain, and that the Common Mar- 
ket will certainly have a serious ef- 
fect on their exports to the European 
Continent. Fortunately for the Brit- 
ish delegates at Montreal, the Free 
Trade Area negotiations are bogged 
down — until the continental coun- 
tries agree on their bargaining posi- 
tion, Britain cannot frame her re- 
sponse. But it is difficult to see how 
a European Free Trade Area could 
fail to damage Commonwealth trade 
with Britain, unless the Common- 
wealth countries themselves are also 
associated with it. 

On the other hand, the prospect 








of further competition from the 
Commonwealth will make France, at 


. least, even more reluctant to broaden 


the Common Market than she js a 
present. There is thus a danger that 
the Free Trade Area negotiations 
may break down altogether, and 
that in consequence the Common. 
wealth will seek to build another 
closed trading system in competition 
with the Continental Common Mar. 
ket. 

In fact, the Commonwealth faces 
a choice. The only really satisfactory 
solution for its problems of trade and 
currency requires cooperation with 
the other two great economic sys 
tems of North America and Western 
Europe, to build a far more closely 
integrated economy throughout the 
free world. If, for whatever reason, 
this broader solution is not achieved, 
the Commonwealth will have to turn 
in on itself, attempting to construct 
a far less efficient system which, be- 
cause it does not rely on cooperation 
from outside, is ultimately led to 
work against the other democratic 
systems. Meanwhile, the Communist 
bloc is moving steadily forward as 
an organized unit at twice the pace 
of the most advanced capitalist coun- 
try, and is able to interfere in the 
workings of the free world economy 
at its most sensitive points of com 
flict. 

One can only hope that this dan- 
ger emerged so clearly from the dis 
cussions in Montreal that the Com- 
monwealth delegations are prepared 
to work together to reduce it at the 
forthcoming world gathering i 
India. For the real function of the 
Commonwealth today is not as 4 
tightly knit community under Brit- 
ish leadership which is closed of 
from the rest of the world, but as 4 
political pressure group for greater 
unity throughout the free world— 
and indeed, as far as possible, with 
the Communist countries too. The 
first test of its effectiveness in this 
role may well be the present crisis 
over Quemoy. But in the long ™# 
unity in meeting the economic ¢ 
lenge may be even more importanl 
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De Gaulle separates Algerian Army from colonial diehards 


THE GENERAL'S PROGRESS 


vENTs have moved swiftly in 

France and Algeria since the 
September 28 referendum on the new 
Constitution, and it is not too early 
to speculate on the prospects for the 
new regime, that is to say General 
de Gaulle’s semi-dictatorship. We can 
divide our speculation into two parts: 
the prospects for a solution in Al- 
geria, and the prospects for stable 
democracy in metropolitan France 
under the new Constitution. 

In Algeria, de Gaulle has to his 
credit an impressive vote of confi- 
dence from the Moslems, despite the 
eflort of the Algerian rebel National 
Liberation Front (FLN) to keep the 
people away from the polls. He has 
also elaborated a tremendous scheme 
for the partial integration of the 
Algerian economy into that of the 
mainland, and has given vague prom- 
ises of separate, though not inde- 
pendent, political authority. From any 
other French leader, such promises 
would not have been believed either 
by Moslems or Europeans. And, in- 
sofar as it did not offer full “inte- 
gration,” his program would have 
been resented in Algiers had it been 
presented by any other leader. In- 
deed, the colons in Algeria did re- 
sent de Gaulle’s program rather 
audibly. but they were powerless to 
do anything about it. 

This brings us to the most recent, 
and most impressive, achievement of 
the General. He has succeeded in 
separating the French Army in Al- 
geria from the colons. It was this 
combination, with its threat of re- 
bellion last May, that brought him 
to power: and it was also responsible 
for his great electoral victory last 
month-— for the alternative to de 
Gaulle was, in September as in May, 
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the chaos of an Algerian rebellion. 
De Gaulle has now broken this al- 
liance. When he ordered the Army 
officers to leave the Committees of 
Public Safety, and they obeyed, only 
a few diehards among the colons 
even thought of resisting. Their at- 
tempted protest was a pitiful failure. 

De Gaulle thus proved that the 
alliance between the French Army 





DE GAULLE: IS FEDERATION NEXT? 


in Algeria and the colons was merely 
a coincidence. The Army is chiefly 
interested in not suffering another 
defeat, after its catastrophic experi- 
ence in Indo-China. The colons, of 
course, have quite different aims. 
De Gaulle has also promised that 
the election campaign in Algeria next 
month will be completely free, and 
that even advocates of independence 
will be allowed to participate. Never- 
theless, the FLN is still functioning, 
and, as of this moment, the aspira- 
tions of the Algerian people for na- 
tional independence remain unrecog- 


nized by Paris. One must wonder 
whether it is ever possible to satisfy 
the budding nationalist aspirations 
of a people with the alternate pros- 
pect of economic and cultural ad- 
vantages. 

If that alternate prospect is, in- 
deed, de Gaulle’s aim, he may be 
defying all the lessons of history. 
To be sure, the Supreme Court de- 
cisions of recent years have offered 
our Negroes complete integration 
into the national community. But 
there are differences: Our national 
community is more fully integrated 
than the French-Algerian community, 
and our Negroes are not a budding 
nation with a separate culture of 
their own. Some friendly Algerians 
believe that de Gaulle is planning a 
North African federation of Moslem 
nations, affiliated with France, as the 
ultimate solution. But the question is 
whether he can withold autonomy 
from Algeria, while Tunisia and 
Morocco are independent, long 
enough to achieve such a federation. 

On the home front, the chief haz- 
ard to the success of the new Con- 
stitution derives from the fact that 
it is a hybrid combination of the 
American Presidential and European 
Parliamentary systems. De Gaulle 
was insistent on having a strong 
President, and the Constitution pro- 
vides one. But it also provides for a 
Prime Minister, not provided in the 
American system. It does not require 
much imagination to predict endless 
conflicts of power and prestige be- 
tween the President and the Prime 
Minister. This feature, more than 
any other, prompts skepticism about 
the durability of de Gaulle’s Consti- 
tution—particularly after de Gaulle 
himself has passed from the scene. 
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Expectation of new inflation spurs 
speculation in stocks, real estate 


FLIGHT 
FROM THE 
DOLLAR 


By Oscar Schnabel 


HE AMERICAN ECONOMY is now witnessing a wide- 
+ a flight from the dollar, caused by the con- 
tinuous reduction of its purchasing power even during 
the recent recession and by the inflationary measures 
taken to stop the recession. On the one hand, stock prices 
have been rising to new highs, which in many cases are 
unrelated to earnings or dividends. On the other hand, 
the Federal Government has had increasing trouble 
marketing its long-term bonds, and has been resorting 
to short-term bills and notes to finance long-term obliga- 
tions. While there is abundant money for record volumes 
of stock trading, there is a shortage of money for bonds 
and mortgages. The growing distrust of the dollar’s 
future is clear. 

If this distrust spreads further, it may endanger the 
whole structure of our economy, which is based on 
credit. The more creditors recognize that they are the 
eternal dupes of inflation, while borrowers are profiting 
from it, the less people will be willing to keep their 
savings in dollar values, such as government and cor- 
porate bonds, savings accounts, mortgages and even 
life-insurance policies. More and more people will join 
the growing army of equity-seekers to get rid of their 
shrinking dollars. Only ever-higher interest rates will 
induce them to make long-term investments in dollars. 

In the September issue of Reader’s Digest, an article 
originally published in Life advises readers to keep 
only a small nest-egg—the equivalent of six months’ in- 
come—in dollars (savings accounts, savings bonds, life 
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insurance). The millions who peruse Life and Reader; 
Digest are urged to use all their other funds to buy 
stocks and real estate, and to borrow as much as pos 
sible now for future needs, since they will repay thei 
debts in dollars of ever-decreasing value. The suggeste/ 
nest-egg, it should be observed, would amount to about 
$150 billion on a national basis; government, business, 
mortgage and consumer debts of all kinds amount to 
more than five times this figure. 

What would happen to our economy if everybody 
wanted to be a borrower and nobody a creditor? To be 
sure, there will always be money available that cannot 
or will not be invested in equities at skyrocketing prices, 
But such money will not be available at interest rates 
governed by Federal Reserve Board policies; rather, 
money rates will be influenced, especially for long-term 
investment, by the degree of distrust for the dollar's 
value. Thus, we may see the paradox of a continuous 
easy-money policy leading to ever-higher, perhaps pro- 
hibitive interest rates for mortgages and other long-term 
credits. 

Examining the much-praised rebound from the re 
cession, we see how it may lead—through new in 
flation—to far greater economic crises. How did the 
rebound come about? Government orders for defense 
increased, in the first half of 1958, by nearly $5 billion, 
much of which is already spent. Increased veterans 
disability benefits and expanded social-security payments 
added another $1.2 billion (at an annual rate) to 
personal income. Unemployment compensation added 
another $3 billion, and $1 billion in mortgage money 
was provided by a special emergency program. $35! 
million was paid in lump-sum retroactive pay increases 
to Federal employes, whose income was raised by $13 
billion a year. These and other expenditures, as well a 
decreased tax revenues, have combined to create the it 
flationary Federal budget deficit of $12 billion. It i 
inflationary because it is financed not out of savings 
but, to a large extent, by increasing the supply of money. 

What has been the effect of all this Government spent: 
ing? Personal income in September 1958 was $3596 
billion, the highest on record—$3.4 billion or nearly ] 
per cent higher than a year ago. But in the same period, 
the consumer price index rose from 121 to 123.7—a 22 
per cent rise—and the population increased by 1.8 pet 
cent. Thus, despite widespread wage increases and the 
new Government spending enumerated above, the m# 
tion’s per capita purchasing power is 3 per cent lowet 
than a year ago. 

It is important to note that every price rise of ome 
point reduces national purchasing power by the equiv® 
lent of the income of 750,000 workers. Had the rece 
sion not been accompanied by new inflationary prt 
rises, unemployment would probably be down to pr 
recession levels. As it is, however, unemployment is stil 
60 per cent higher than it was a year ago. And, in tt 
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same year, inflation decreased the purchasing power of 
personal savings by $6 billion. The resultant flight from 
the dollar adds a new source of inflation to come. The 
ultimate consequences of such inflation—built-in reduc- 
tion of national purchasing power and, thus, an in- 
suficient supply of jobs—can only lead to a “hair- 
curling” depression. 

What can be done to halt the vicious cycle? A few 
suggestions may be in order: 

1. Stock buying on margin should be stopped altogeth- 
er, to reduce speculation. Full cash should be required. 

2. Institutional investors, such as pension funds and 
life insurance companies, should be compelled to invest 
their funds in dollar values, such as bonds and mortgages. 
They should be prohibited from buying common stocks. 
As their obligations to their beneficiaries are in dollars, 
and increases in the value of their holdings do not 
benefit those beneficiaries, the least they can do is to 
help protect those beneficiaries against reduction of their 
future purchasing power. 

3. The Full Employment Act makes it a duty of the 
Federal Government to protect the nation’s purchasing 
power, and it should act to do so—by compelling busi- 
ness and labor to halt the cycle of inflationary wage and 
price increases. For example, wage-increase demands by 
unions whose younger members are out of work (through 
the seniority system) should be illegal; in the same way, 
price increases by giant industries which are working 
considerably below their capacity should be prohibited. 
As a large part of the products of our basic industries 
(and their transportation costs) is paid for by the 
Government, the Government should have the legal power 
of corrective intervention against inflation. 
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4. Reduction of working time, rather than increased 
individual consumption, is the answer to the increased 
productivity which will make it ever more difficult to 
provide 40 hours’ work for all members of the labor 
force. 

5. A drastic review of our farm policy has long been 
overdue. We have spent billions for unnecessary farm 
production without protecting small. farmers, who in 
fact are encouraged to look for urban jobs. The present 
philosophy is: The larger the farm, the larger the 
Government subsidy; on this philosophy, we should 
also subsidize all the other large producers who do not 
find a market for their products. In view of the large 
supply of workers in non-farm industries, it is socially 
inefficient now to add former farmers to the army of 
job-hunters. Subsidies to small farmers would be much 
cheaper than unemployment compensation to ex-farmers 
in the cities. The big farmers should take their chances 
in the market—which would, beyond a doubt, lead 
quickly to lower consumer food prices. 

6. In the last analysis, the recent recession was “cured” 
by increases in the defense sector of the economy. 
Armaments spending provides a good cushion against 
heavy shocks. Nevertheless, we must prepare for the 
time when we have a real peace economy and plan for 
it. In such an economy, a tremendous amount of work 
will be unnecessary. It is important to set the pattern 
of a healthy economy based on stable prices and reduced 
working time, with leisure providing more jobs and 
increasing productivity used for the benefit of all con- 
sumers. Only when we have set such a pattern shall we 
be able to liberalize our foreign trade policy, a basic 
requirement for the strength of the free world. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES AND PENSION FUNDS SHOULD BE KEPT OUT 
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~ BOHN 


HEN I was a boy, the children 
Wi: my Ohio village contrib- 
uted many pennies to send mission- 
aries of Jesus Christ to China. And 
when the devoted emissaries_re- 
turned to stir up support for their 
enterprises, they gave encouraging 
pictures of the way in which the 
natives were taking to the new re- 
ligion. Since then something must 
have gone very wrong with the whole 
project, for now there seem to be 
only enough converts in all of China 
to send out an occasional letter to 
writers who are interested in the 
goings-on inside the great and ancient 
central kingdom. 

Chinese affairs rest heavily on my 
mind today, for I have just finished 
reading Ed Hunter’s latest volume, 
The Black Book on Red China (Book- 
mailer, 172 pp., $2.00). I really did 
not need this recital of horrors; I 
knew that the old land had become 
one of the blackest spots on the 
map. The Communism which they 
have there is of the regular Russian 
brand. The Chinese comrades seem 
to be talking the same lingo as their 
fellows in Moscow. But there are 
more of them—three times as many, 
in fact. Statisticians always seem to 
get dizzy before they get through 
counting heads and just throw out 
some monstrous figure like 600 
million. 

Just because these enormous 
masses are more naive than the 
Russians and less under European 
influence, they follow the so-called 
Marxian principles with more me- 
chanical logic. They really do the 
job wholesale and with complete re- 
lentlessness. If the Russians murder 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E, Bohn 


‘The Black Book 
On Red China’ 


or throw into slave-labor camps a 
million people or four or five million, 
the followers of Mao Tse-tung 
massacre 20 million or 50 million. 
Whatever the Russians do, the 
Chinese do it better and more. It 
is a distinction of a sort—to be the 
most brutal bunch of people that 
ever lived. As a Chinese poet has 
written, “There are no friends here.” 

Journalists inside _ this 
enormous, suffering land cannot, of 
course, write about all that is going 
on. My good friend Hunter, ever 
since he wrote his famous book 
Brainwashing in Red China, has 
hovered about the Chinese borders 
ready to pick up and publish any 
information which came through the 
bamboo curtain. The result is this 
lively Black Book on Red China, and 
it is hoped that at last the truth 
about China may get some circula- 
tion. 

The description of life under the 
Chinese Communists is terriffic, but 
the logic which leads Ed to imply 
that all we can do is keep China 
out of the United Nations is far from 
convincing. There must be other al- 
ternatives—if we set our minds to 
the task of finding them. But as far 
as this book is concerned, the only 
conclusion is that China is a terrible 
country so it must be kept out of 
the world community. This is really 
no sort of proper conclusion to such 
a horrifying display of facts. There 
is no real discussion of the situation. 
The Government of China is crimi- 
nal. All right. What do we do with 
a criminal government or, for that 
matter, with a criminal nation? You 
can’t very well shove it off the earth. 


living 





Pretending it isn’t there doesn’t help, 

Nevertheless, the book is packed 
with exciting notes. I had never 
heard, for example, of “Potemkin 
villages” in China. When Clement 
Attlee and his fellow British Labor. 
ites explored Communist China 
several years ago, they were much 
impressed by a “model worker” 
named Wen Hwa-lin. He entertained 
them as an honest trade-unionist and 
gave them the impression that the 
Chinese workers were doing all right. 
Attlee and his friends departed and 
wrote their reports. And then, as 
was required by the plot of the tale, 
Wen Hwa-lin managed to escape 
from his happy land. In England he 
was once more interviewed by the 
union leaders—and this time he told 
them how he and his associates had 


had their fine speeches drilled into 


them. He explained that when the 
visitors had been led through a de- 
partment store “Party members and 
students were hastily mobilized to 
go there and walk about as if 
shopping, to give the impression that 
purchasing-power was good and that 
people had money to spend.” 

One reason why we fail to get as 
excited about China as we did about 
Hungary or the German Jews is the 
vast size of the horrors. You can't 
feel very sorry for 600 million 
people. On one of his last pages Ed 
Hunter puts it this way: “Red 
China’s crimes against humanity, its 
own people as well as foreigners, are 
perpetrated on such a broad canvas 
and with such sweeping strokes that 
a normal person fails to grasp theit 
enormity but is inclined to think of 
them as figures of speech, unrelated 
to reality. The details of everyday 
life on the Chinese mainland are ut 
terly outside and beyond the frame 
of reference of the normal human 
being. His first reaction is naturally 
disbelief that such things can be 
Communist psychological warfare 
ploits this disbelief to the fullest.” 

Now Ed Hunter should write # 
book about what can be done. Keep 
ing China out of the UN is no sol 
tion. 
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In running the Government of a key south-Indian state, the CP hopes to establish 


its respectability as the nation's chief opposition party 


Communism in Kerala 


CALCUTTA 

ATELY law and order has been 
L seriously disturbed in the State 
of Kerala, where the Government is 
controlled by the Communist Party 
of India. There have been clashes 
between political groups, and rivalry 
between trade unions in mills 
and in plantations. Allegations and 
counter-allegations of political mur- 
ders are on the increase. A serious 
case of shooting by the police has 
recently occurred in which some 
political workers belonging to op- 
position parties were killed. Nearly 
a thousand students from different 
parts of the state were recently ar- 
rested for opposing an increase in 
boat service fares. Political tension 
is at a high pitch throughout the 
area. The leaders of all the ma- 
jor political parties in Kerala, in- 
cluding the Communists, are con- 
ducting a veritable cold war which 
is now spilling over into Delhi, and 
percolating throughout the rest of 
the country. 

The Communists have been in 
government now for more than a 
year in this one state, and have ex- 
perienced a number of legislative 
and political conflicts. The way they 
have conducted themselves on these 





K. K. Sina is an Indian journalist 
who resides in Calcutta and has fre- 
quently written on political develop- 
ments in his country. This article 
originally appeared in Socialist Com- 
mentary, a monthly magazine affili- 
ated with the British Labor party. 
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By K. K. Sinha 


occasions, coming one after the other, 
is a good pointer to their long-term 
policies and strategy—for Kerala in 
particular and India in general. It 
is worth looking more closely at what 
has been happening. 

Kerala is a relatively small state. 
It is industrially backward, heavily 
populated and deficient in food pro- 
duction. Its chronic problems are 
poverty and unemployment. It is 
financially dependent on New Delhi 
for even its normal budgetary ex- 
penses. It is in the southernmost part 
of the country, far from the strategic 
frontier regions. From the Com- 
munist point of view, it presents, 
therefore, many disadvantages. What 
is more, the Communist party has 
only a slender majority in the legis- 
lature, secured by the support of a 
number of independent members. 
The delicacy of its position is ac- 
centuated by the fact that Kerala 
is part of India and India is being 
actively wooed by Moscow. Under 
these circumstances, it is hardly pos- 
sible for the CP to try to convert 
Kerala into a regular Communist 
state, without inviting every kind of 
trouble. 

It is for these reasons that the 
Communists turn a conciliatory face 
toward the world. Kerala’s Chief 
Minister Namboodiripad has said: 

“If I am asked to name the biggest 
single achievement of the Govern- 
ment of Kerala during the first year 
of its office, I would not mention 
agrarian reforms, the new police 
policy, the Education Bill... . Far 


more significant is the fact that the 
first year of the Communist Govern- 
ment in office has begun breaking the 
barrier between the Communists and 
the large mass of people belonging 
to other parties who have the same 
national objective as the Communist 
party—the objective of building a 
socialist India. . . . It has effectively 
exposed the anti-Communist propa- 
ganda that the Communist Govern- 
ment is something different from all 
the other governments in the sense 
that it is anti-national.” 

In other words, one of the pur- 
poses of the Communist Ministry is 
to make the CP respectable. 

The Kerala Government has a 
certain amount of significant legis- 
lation to its credit—the Stay of 
Evictions Act, the Kerala Education 
Act, the Kerala University Act, the 
Kerala Maternity Benefit Act, and 
so on. These bills are in different 
stages of enactment but none are of 
a revolutionary nature. Most were, 
in fact, under consideration by the 
previous Socialist and Congress 
regimes. But these earlier govern- 
ments were conspicuous by their lack 
of a sense of urgency in implement- 
ing overdue reforms. It is not, there- 
fore, by their radical and uncon- 
ventional measures that the Com- 
munists are impressing the people. 
On the contrary, the Communists 
are being cautious and accom- 
modating, adhering—but with more 
vigor—to: programs which had been 
publicly accepted long before by 
other political parties. The out-and- 
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out Communist policies of Russia or 
China are not mentioned in Kerala, 
let alone introduced. 

The Government has also, from 
the start, given concessions, of one 
kind or another, to the lower rungs 
of the public services, including the 
police, so that the Party can call 
on a certain sympathy throughout 
the state apparatus. At the same 
time, the policy on labor relations 
gives the distinct impression of being 
pro-labor and anti-employer. Par- 
ticularly where the Communists are 
in control of the trade unions, the 
Labor Commissioner has been sus- 
pected of making full use of his of- 
fice to encourage employers to come 
to terms. Rival unions do not have 
these successes. Thus, by clever use 
of their governmental position, the 
Communist hold on labor is strength- 
ened. 

In all issues, the emphasis is on 
a class interpretation—whether it he 
education, law and order, justice, 
labor, rural problems, or anything 
else. This over-simplified analysis 
evokes an emotional response from 
most of the people, irrespective of 
party. The opposition, when it criti- 
cizes, is accused of helping the ex- 
ploiting representing, 
wittingly or unwittingly, their in- 


class and 
terests. The entire opposition thus 
reactionaries. 
Independence of thought is being 
sapped by such measures as the na- 
tionalization of text-book publica- 


becomes branded as 


tion, and an increasing Party hold 
on teachers, schools and _ colleges. 
The entire community is steadily 
being polarized into two hostile 
camps. 

Another feature of the Communist 
strategy is the isolation by systematic 
propaganda of the Christian com- 
munity, which constitutes 40 per cent 
of the population and is enterprising 
both in education and in economics. 
The argument runs as_ follows: 
Christians are “foreigners” of a sort; 
they are supported by “missionaries” 
who have foreign roots, and they 
are an exploiting group economical- 
ly. Thus they serve as an excellent 
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scapegoat, and not merely in Kerala. 
This will prepare the ground for 
Communism and Hindu communal- 
ism to get together. 

While sections of the population 
are thus being isolated, the relation- 
ship between the Party and the mass 
of the people is being strengthened 
everywhere—even in the remotest 
villages and plantation areas, through 
primary schools, village patwaris and 


chowkidars, cooperatives and _li- 


NAMBCODIRIPAD: RESPECTABILITY 


braries. There is no mistaking the 
message—the CP is the party of 
the toiling masses, and the Party 
is everything! Simultaneously, the 
Party itself is being built up. It is 
no longer a restricted, conspiratorial, 
cadre-type, inhibited mechanism. It 
is being developed as a mass-party. 
Its grip over the Government is com- 
plete; the Chief Minister possesses 
less authority than a Congress Chief 
Minister. The General Secretary of 
the Party is the real power. While 
the other parties are busy agitating 
and issuing statements, his attention 
is concentrated on strengthening the 
Party for the future. In the coming 
days of conflict, it is this major 
factor that will count. 

With governmental powers in its 
hands, the Party is now demoralizing 
the police, the administrative ma- 
chinery and the judiciary. Many 

















criminal cases against Communists 
have been withdrawn. The local 
Party bosses are trying to influence 
the executive and the judiciary, 
sometimes quite openly. With the 
sympathy of the lower civil servants 
assured, it is not so difficult to get 
round the higher-grade officers ag 
well. 

This is the overall pattern. The 
Communists, it is true, have had no 
easy time since they took office. All 
the opposition groups—the Socialists 
and others on the Left and the Con- 
gress on the Right—have kept them 
on tenterhooks both inside and out- 
side the legislature. Strikes, trade 
union rivalries, processions, hunger- 
strikes, squatting satyagrahas, have 
kept the political temperature at 
boiling point. The Education Bill 
was the center of a stormy debate. 
The rice-purchase scandal, the stud- 
ents’ strikes, the charges of nepo- 
tism and now of police firing and 
of political murder have all suc: 
ceeded each other in a_ rising 
crescendo. But while this continuous 
agitation has disturbed the smooth 
penetration by the Communist forces, 
it has also helped them considerably 
in their efforts to propagate their 
class approach. 

The Communists, of course, have 
tried desperately to win over the 
other left-wing parties in order to 
follow their historical tactic of a 
“united front against the reaction- 
aries.” In this they have miserably 
failed. Nevertheless, they have now 
become confident of “leading the 
people” against the whole array of 
parties. They have kept their doors 
open longer 
need them. 

The ideological “cold war” which 
Nehru was so anxious to keep away 
from Asia, is now being waged with- 
in India itself. Unfortunately, Nehru, 
even now, is trying to avoid the full 
implications of what is going on in 
Kerala. He is still far from having 
given effective leadership against the 
dangers of the incipient “civil war” 
which Namboodiripad has threatened 
in his unguarded moments. 
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LONDON 
Qu’ has returned to the streets 
of Nottingham and Notting 
Hill. And it has now been stated 
from the Old Bailey, with all the 
authority of British justice, that 
“everyone, irrespective of the color 
of his skin, is entitled to walk through 
the streets with head erect and free 
from fear.” The sensation of the 
first British race riots is beginning 
to recede, and it is worth looking at 
them in perspective. 

Two facts seem to me to stand out. 
First, the riots took people in this 
country utterly by surprise. An 
article in the Spectator, saying that 
instead of feeling smugly superior 
about events in Little Rock, English 
people would have done better to 
realize that in dealing with race 
problems they were “far behind an 
American city like Louisville,” 
typified this shocked reaction. Sec- 
ond, the leaders of British opinion 
—and also someone like Jamaica’s 
Prime Minister, Norman Manley— 
have, I think, just begun to realize 
What is involved in the Common- 
wealth relationship, not only in the 
negative sense of preventing such 
minor outbreaks but in the positive 
sense of advancing toward new ways 
of racial cooperation which have 


thardly yet been worked out. 


In order to understand the color 
roblem in Britain, one must see it 
4s part of a larger picture of startling 
cial changes which have taken 
jlace in British life over the last 
Wo or three decades. In the last 
hirty years, Britain has taken in 
out 1.2 million newcomers from 
‘trlous countries, 
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Race riots lead to general rethinking 


of Commonwealth relationships 


BRITAIN’'S COLORED IMMIGRANTS 


By T. R. Fyvel 


Half-a-million immigrants came 
from Continental Europe, ranging 
from world-famous scientists to 
peasants, and the reactions to their 
arrival usually followed a common 
pattern. First, British insular as- 
tonishment at the mere presence of 
the newcomers. Next, resentments 
over housing and jobs which made 
newspaper headlines because the 
newcomers concentrated in certain 
areas. Finally, the fairly painless 
absorption of the newcomers into 
the British welfare state. 

The next group were about half-a- 
million Irish, mostly unskilled work- 
ers, and they also aroused some 
animosities. (It was an interesting 
little sidelight on the Notting Hill 
disturbance _ that 
pondents wrote to newspapers in pas- 
sionate protest against reports that 
young Irishmen had figured promi- 
nently among the “Teddy boys’”—this 
was said to be a slur against Irish 
immigrants! ) 

The third wave came from the 
Commonwealth and included a sur- 
prisingly large number from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and (white) 
South Africa. These have been 
absorbed without difficulty. Another 
picturesque immigrant group are 
the 30,000 Cypriots, who by and 
large have done extremely well. 

The most recent Commonwealth 
immigrants—about 200,000 strong 
—are sometimes grouped together 
under the misleading word “colored.” 
The largest contingent are about 
110,000 West Indians, most of them 
Jamaicans; the rest are West 
Africans, Pakistanis and Indians 
(rather more Pakistanis than In- 


several corres- 


dians). The question of the moment 
is why it should be these 200,000 
colored who have created the most 
serious (or, at any rate, most 
publicized) absorption problem. 

The British press has in the last 
few weeks naturally been filled with 
special articles and reports on this 
theme. The facts they have brought 
out are not unexpected by those who 
have studied the problem: 

1. The overriding cause of the 
new immigration is quite clearly 
economic. Just like the Irish and the 
Cypriots, the Jamaicans have come 
because they can find better employ- 
ment in Britain’s industrial cities 
than in their own island homes. 
Moreover, in spite of some loose 
white talk about West Indian “idle- 
ness” and “vice,” and West Indian 
talk about “discrimination,” most 
of them are in fact working in 
reasonably paid jobs. On the esti- 
mate of Mr. Manley, they are send- 
ing home about £4—5 million a year 
in remittances to Jamaica alone! 

2. Although the total of West 
Indian and other colored newcomers 
is small, they have tended to con- 
gregate in special districts in a few 
big cities It is in these districts, and 
only here, that they form a noticeable 
and visibly prominent minority, and 
some friction has occurred. 

3. There is, of course, still far too 
much color prejudice in Britain— 
Mr. Manley maintained that a third 
of all British people were “more or 
less prejudiced.” Nevertheless, the 
public opinion polls have shown such 
prejudice to be already much less 
prevalent in the young generation 
than among their elders. And one 
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simply cannot predict where pre- 
judice will show itself. The London 
transport system is successfully em- 
ploying large numbers of colored 
staff on the buses and subways in 
what one would have thought “ex- 
posed” positions; yet there has been 
not the least trouble! 

4. The idea that colored new- 
comers are competing for housing 
and employment has certainly played 
its part in creating friction; but this, 
too, must be seen within the frame- 
work of current social changes going 
on in Britain. The British workers 
of today simply will not accept un- 
employment as their fathers did; 
some recent bitter strikes have shown 
this. Similarly, the British workers 
are today in the midst of their own 
vast migration from the old slums 
to the new public housing estates; 
they actively demand better housing. 
Hence the waiting lists are so 
enormous; and some people who 
have been waiting to be rehoused for 
years may have felt that the arrival 
of colored newcomers diminished 
their chances. This housing shortage 
is a practical problem and, where 
the newcomers have concentrated in 
already overcrowded areas, a diffi- 
cult one; it is noteworthy that the 
Economist has suggested that in such 
areas the whole home-building pro- 
gram should be reviewed. 

Altogether, what has impressed 
me is the sober and practical way 
in which British opinion has reacted 
to these novel race questions. The 
principle of no restrictions on Com- 
monwealth immigration on _ the 
grounds of race or color has received 
overwhelming majority support— 
though most Commonwealth coun- 
tries have severely limited immigra- 
tion. Canada, for example, only al- 
lows 100 Indians, 100 Pakistanis and 
50 Ceylonese each year as permanent 
immigrants. Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa have even more 
stringent limitations. So has Ghana; 
Ceylon will not admit Indians, and 
one of the main obstacles to the 
federation of the West Indies has 
been the refusal of some islands to 
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accept immigrants from their neigh- 
bors. 

Now, if you were to ask a rep- 
resentative, educated Englishman, he 
would agree that Britain is a different 
case; Britain, as the center of a multi- 
racial Commonwealth, must maintain 
the principle of free, non-discrimina- 
tory entry of Commonwealth citizens 
from everywhere. But he will also 
say that, in terms of total inflow, this 
entry must be regulated in a practical 
way and in the light of such facts 
as the housing and employment 
situation. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of the whole race clash situation is 
that the man of the hour should 
have been Norman Manley. No soon- 
er had the troubles started than he 
was in London, touring the trouble 
spots, reassuring West Indians, 
lunching in Downing Street, giving 
interviews, received with respect 
(and perhaps even relief) by British 
opinion. It was a further sign of the 
times that Mr. Manley not only 
wrote an article in the New States- 
man but appeared in a peak-hour 
television program, Meet the Press, 
where his photogenic face and per- 
suasive voice were seen and heard 
by perhaps 8 to 10 million people. 

Questioned on this program by 
worried British journalists, Mr. 
Manley straight away got down to 
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home truths. The fact must be faced, 
he said, that there was considerable 
color prejudice in Britain; he was not 
afraid of facing it. Concrete meas. 
ures against it? He thought that 
local authorities in Britain should 
appoint special welfare officers to 
keep watch on racial problems. For 
their part, the Jamaican authorities 
would see to it that would-be emi- 
grants were better screened and 
better informed about such things 
as Britain’s housing problem, and 
some trained social workers would 
also be sent to London from Jamaica. 

Education was needed, for Mr. 
Manley was emphatic that the West 
Indian immigration into Britain 
would go on as long as the natural 
increase of West Indian population 
was as high as it was today, and 
he could not see that birth control 
would affect it in the immediate 
future—such a change could come 
only gradually. Why should Britain 
alone among Commonwealth coun- 
tries keep an open door? Here Mr. 
Manley made his crucial political 
point: if “Commonwealth” had any 
meaning, then Britain as mother 
country had to permit Common- 
wealth citizens to enter without dis- 
crimination by color or race. 

From the general reactions to the 
Notting Hill clashes, from the prompt 
way that Britain’s Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan stepped in and 
Mr. Manley flew to London, one can 
see the sudden realization of what 
large issues are involved. For the 
colored community in Britain is 
young in age. It will continue to 
grow; and it has become apparent 
that, as part of Britain’s Common 
wealth role, within about fifteen to 
twenty years there may well be a mil 
lion or more colored residents of all 
kinds in the British Isles. Will this 
create social problems to be 
watched? Few doubt this. Will 
also enrich British life? Many oF 
dinary people here may be doubtful 
but quite a few are already #% 
customing themselves to this ne 
state of affairs. This, I think, is the 


present situation. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






Lin 
On 


in YuTANG’s The Secret Name 
Barrer, Straus and Cudahy, 
$3.95) is the best piece of informed, 
witty, hard-hitting anti-Communist 
pamphleteering since Arthur Koestler 
left this field. The author, who com- 
bines the classical Confucian tradi- 
tions of reasonableness and modera- 
tion with an eager grasp of Western 
political and economic ideas, knows 
Communist methods at first hand. 
For some time, he was president of 
a Chinese university in Singapore, 
where his work was continually 
harassed and finally frustrated by 
Communist groups among the stu- 
dents. His observations in the Far 
East generally give added realism 
to his criticism, both humorous and 
serious, of Western tactics in the 
cold war. 

These criticisms are no less ef- 
fective for being put in quizzical 
parable form: “In contrast to the 
Communist call for heroism and 
sacrifice, the American call, an ap- 
peal to prosperity, is a call to lie in 
Simmons beds with Simmons box- 
spring mattresses.” “The spectacle of 
either Dulles or Macmillan having a 
tilt with Khrushchev always gives me 
the hilarious feeling of watching a 
gentleman wearing a bowler hat and 
striped pants and carrying a cane, 
having a bad time of it at the market 
Square against a crowd of village 
drunks and broads. He does not 
talk their dialect; he uses the wrong 
words and has a wrong accent.” 

He notes as the outstanding fea- 
tures of world politics that (1) there 
does not exist a united free-world 
international policy, and (2) the 
democracies have been constantly on 
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Yutang 


Communism 


the defensive. As the main points 
in a united policy he urges a firm 
stand for the liberation of nations 
subjected to Soviet imperialism, both 
in Europe and Asia; exposure of the 
oppression of the masses under Soviet 
tyranny; education of the people 
about Soviet subversive tactics; and, 
finally, emphasis on the point that 
Soviet rule is “decadent, reactionary, 
anti-Marx and anti-labor.” 

Dr. Lin writes as he talks, with a 
sparkling, crackling succession of 
aphorisms that almost suggest the 
rattle of a machine-gun. The flavor 
of the book can best be conveyed 
through a few characteristic cita- 
tions: 

e “The greatest discovery of the 
Communist rulers is the word 
‘people,’ in whose name anything can 
be done. It then becomes possible to 
shoot the working class in the name 
of the people, or shoot the people 
in the name of the working class.” 

e “There are two languages in 
Soviet Russia, the language of 
double-think and the language of no- 
think, and one can, with some prac- 
tice, hop from the one to the other.” 

A glossary of Communist phrases 
and their real meanings is as full of 
fun as old Samuel Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, which defined patriotism as the 
last refuge of the scoundrel and re- 
ferred to oats as a grain used for 
human food in Scotland, fed to 
horses in other countries. Some of 
Lin Yutang’s more caustic definitions 
are: 

Soviet Ambassadors: “People who 
lie abroad and die at home.” 

Trial: “Optional legal procedure, 
chiefly interesting as exhibiting the 


identity of police, investigator, prose- 
cution, defense, judge and execu- 
tioner.” 

Counter-revolution: “Just about 
everything you do not agree with.” 

Anti-Socialist Art or Literature: 
“Any art which springs from a 
spontaneous creative impulse, unre- 
lated to political needs.” 

The book is by no means a mere 
collection of wisecracks. Dr. Lin 
Yutang is well up on his homework. 
He cites chapter and verse for 15 
Soviet broken treaties. There is a 
neat, unimpeachable list of 20 deadly 
parallels between Stalin’s record and 
Hitler’s. There is an excellent ab- 
stract of the ideas of Milovan Djilas, 
of all prominent former Communists 
the one who has seen and testified 
most clearly the nature and the 
dimensions of his error in accepting 
Communist doctrine. 

This book is an indictment for 
the prosecution rather than a 
judicious, balanced verdict on the 
Soviet regime. Some of the harsher 
laws and industrial practices which 
are cited on the authority of books 
published many years ago have been 
repealed or are applied with con- 
siderable laxity. There is little, if 
any allowance for progress in science 
and education, for the enlarged op- 
portunities to rise in the new social 
hierarchy that make life in Russia 
—cruel for many, desperately drab 
for most—somewhat more bearable 
for what would be called in 
America ambitious young men. But 
indictment of Communist 
dreams turned into nightmares, it 
is an impressive piece of work. And 
it is fairly bursting with ideas for 
the more vigorous conduct of the 
psychological side of the cold war. 
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Russia’s “Terrible Years’ 


Reviewed by Gleb Struve 
Professor of Slavic Literatures, University of California; 
author, “Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-1950” 


Doctor Zhivago. 
By Boris Pasternak. 
Pantheon. 559 pp. $5.00. 


“IT IS POSSIBLE not to know 
whether God exists, or why, and yet 
believe that man does not live in a 
state of nature but in history, and 
that history as we know it now began 
with Christ, and that Christ’s Gospel 
is its foundation. Now what is his- 
tory? It is the centuries of systematic 
explorations of the riddle of death, 
with a view to overcoming death. 
That’s why people discover mathe- 
matical infinity and electromagnetic 
waves, that’s why they write sym- 
phonies. Now you can’t advance in 
this direction without a certain faith. 
You can’t make such discoveries with- 
out spiritual equipment. And _ the 
basic elements of this equipment are 
in the Gospels. What are they? To 
begin with, love of one’s neighbor, 
which is the supreme form of vital 
energy. Once it fills the heart of man 
it has to overflow and spend itself. 
And then the two basic ideals of 
modern man—without them he is 
unthinkable—the idea of free per- 
sonality and the idea of life as 
sacrifice. Mind you, all this is still 
extraordinarily new. There was no 
history in this sense among the 
ancients . . . It was not until after 
the coming of Christ that time and 
man could breathe freely. It was not 
until after Him that man began to 
live toward the future.” 

Thus, at the beginning of Boris 
Pasternak’s remarkable novel, speaks 
one of the minor characters, a de- 
frocked priest turned free-lance 
philosopher, who sympathizes with 
the revolutionary movement. His 
name is Nikolay Vedeniapin and he 
is the uncle of Dr. Yuri Zhivago. The 
principal character of the novel, and 
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some of the others whose paths cross 
his, are influenced by Vedeniapin’s 
ideas. In another conversation, 
Vedeniapin develops his views as 
follows: 

“What has for centuries raised 
man above the beast is not the cudgel 
but an inward music: the irresistible 
power of unarmed truth, the power- 
ful attraction of its example. It has 
always been assumed that the most 
important things in the Gospels are 
the ethical maxims and command- 
ments, But for me the most important 
thing is that Christ speaks in par- 
ables taken from life, that He ex- 
plains the truth;in terms of everyday 
reality. The idea that underlies this 
is that communion between mortals 
is immortal, and that the whole of 
life is symbolic because it is mean- 
ingful.” 

And further,. referring to the his- 
torical beginnings of Christianity: 

“And then, into this tasteless heap 
of gold and marble, He came, light 
and clothed in an aura, emphatically 
human, deliberately provincial, Gali- 
lean, and at that moment gods and 
nations ceased to be and man came 
into being—man the carpenter, man 
the plowman, man the shepherd with 
his flock of sheep at sunset, man who 
does not sound in the least proud, 
man thankfully celebrated in all the 
cradle songs of mothers and in all 
the picture galleries the world over.” 

I am quoting these peripheral 
passages from the novel at some 
length because in them, to my mind, 
is to be sought the key to the general 
meaning of Doctor Zhivago, as well 
as the true explanation of why this 
remarkably rich, if imperfect, work 





of Russian literature could not ap. 
pear in the Soviet Union. One British 
critic has rightly said that if Paster. 
nak’s novel were to be described in 
one word this word would be 
“religious.” Whatever adverse judge. 
ments are passed in it on the Com. 
munist Revolution in Russia, they are 
ultimately rooted in the profoundly 
religious outlook of the main pro 
tagonist of the novel and, presum- 
ably, of its author. 

Doctor Zhivago is a long and fairly 
complex novel, covering chronologic- 
ally—though very unevenly—some 
fifty years of recent Russian life, 
from 1903 to 1953. It has a great 
number of characters, many of whom 
flit in and out of its pages, It can 
easily be accused of serious composi- 
tional defects, though on _ second 
thought many of these defects may 
appear to be deliberately willed and 
hardly attributable to the author's 
inexperience as a novelist. There are 
many loose ends. There is a lack of 
structural unity or uniformity of 
point of view. Though written in the 
third person, its presumably omnis 
cient author at times deliberately 
renounces his omniscience. 

For example, the following pas 
sage about the principal heroine of 
the novel: “One day Larisa Feod- 
orovna went out and did not come 
back. She must have been arrested in 
the street at that time. She vanished 
without a trace and probably died 
somewhere, forgotten as a nameless 
number on a list that afterward go 
mislaid, in one of the innumerable 
mixed or women’s concentratiol 
camps in the north.” 

Or the highly intriguing myst 
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surrounding the figure of Zhivago’s 
half-brother, Evgraf, who at various 
crucial moments in his life plays the 
part of a deus ex machina, and of 
whom, after one of these mysterious 
interventions, Zhivago writes in his 
diary: 

“For the second time he has burst 
into my life as my good genius, my 
rescuer, resolving all my difficulties. 
Perhaps in every life there has to be, 
in addition to the other protagonists, 
a secret, unknown force, an almost 
symbolic figure who comes unsum- 
moned to the rescue, and perhaps in 
mine Evgraf, my brother, plays the 
part of this hidden benefactor?” 

Long passages of inner monologue, 
as well as extracts from Zhivago’s 
diaries, interrupt the straightforward 
third-person narrative. And—a most 
unusual device—25 of Zhivago’s 
poems are printed as an appendix to 
the novel. Several of these poems 
continue and develop the main relig- 
ious, Christian, theme of the novel. 
Some can be tied in with the events 
of Zhivago’s life, and there are also 
references to them in the body of the 
novel. For the inclusion of others 
there seems to be no obvious justifi- 
cation, unless all of these poems are 
to be regarded as designed to com- 
plete the reader’s picture of Zhivago’s 
total personality. 

Some of the poems raise interest- 
ing problems with regard to Paster- 
nak’s development as a poet, and the 
question arises whether they are to 
be considered as poems “in charac- 
ter” or as representing a new stage 
in Pasternak’s poetry. Although the 
novel is not autobiographical in the 
ordinary sense of the word, the affin- 
ity between the author and his hero 
is beyond all doubt and is particu- 
larly felt in some of Zhivago’s obser- 
vations on poetic inspiration and the 
art of poetry, which will interest all 
students of Pasternak the poet. 

The main line of the narrative is 
concerned with the life, loves and 


work of Dr. Yuri Andreievich Zhiv- 





4g0, a physician and a poet, from his 
tarly adolescence on the eve of the 
1905 Revolution to his death, from 
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a heart attack, in the streets of 
Moscow in 1929. The main episodes 
in this narrative are his marriage to 
Tonia Gromeko, daughter of a liberal 
Moscow professor; his meeting at the 
front, as an army doctor, with Lara 
Antipova, who becomes his great 
love and his de facto second wife; his 
departure with Tonia, their child and 
her father for the Urals to escape 
from the hardships of the Revolution 
and to live by their own toil on the 
land; his new meeting with Lara and 
his affair with her, interrupted by his 
enforced mobilization, or rather kid- 
napping, by the Bolshevik partisans; 
his subsequent escape and the re- 
newal of his liaison with Lara, first 
in Yuriatin and then on the estate 
where he had lived with his family 
(the latter had, while he was in cap- 
tivity, returned to Moscow whence 
Tonia’s father was, with a number of 
other intellectuals, exiled by the 
Soviet Government—an important 
historical fact which Pasternak is the 
first to introduce—with some inac- 
curacies—into a work of fiction) ; 
Lara’s departure for the Far East 
with Komarovsky, her erstwhile se- 
ducer and the “villain” of the novel 
(she goes under the illusion that 
Zhivago will follow them, but psy- 
chologically this episode is not very 
convincing) ; Zhivago’s meeting with 
Lara’s husband, who has become an 
important Bolshevik commissar 
under the name of Strelnikov, and 
the latter’s suicide outside Zhivago’s 
forest cabin; Zhivago’s return to 
Moscow (mostly tramping on foot) 
and the last years of his life there, 
when he not only runs to seed but 
almost goes out of his mind, gives 
up both his medical career and his 
writing, and marries the daughter of 
his family’s old janitor. 

These last years of Zhivago’s life 
are narrated briefly and episodically, 
with less of the general background, 
but they contain some important 
scenes and conversations with his 
pre-revolutionary friends. At the 
very end of this part of the novel, 
Lara reappears, somewhat’ mysteri- 
ously, to attend Zhivago’s funeral, 
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and to vanish, as we saw, into thin 
air. 

This account of Zhivago’s life, 
divided into two uneven parts, is 
followed by a 15-page “Epilogue,” 
the major part of which is situated 
in 1943, and shows two friends of 
Zhivago’s Dudorov and 
Gordon, meeting at the front, rem- 
iniscing about him, and discussing 
their own pre-war and wartime 
experiences. 

In this scene, Zhivago’s daughter, 
born to Lara after their parting, 
abandoned by her, and brought up 
as one of the numerous waifs of the 
Revolution, is introduced. 

The last short section of the “Epi- 
and 


youth, 


logue” re-introduces Gordon 
Dudorov meeting in Moscow after the 
war (Pasternak says vaguely “five or 
ten years later,” but one suspects that 
their conversation takes place soon 
after Stalin’s death.) In the account 
of their meeting, during which they 
read the recently published volume 
of Zhivago’s writings, Pasternak, in 
his own words, sums up the postwar 
period as follows: “Although victory 
had not brought the relief and free- 
dom that were expected at the end of 
the war, nevertheless the portents of 
freedom filled the air throughout the 
postwar period, and they alone de- 
fined its historical significance.” 
Even this brief outline of the novel 
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is a sufficient indication of the com- 
plexity of the web of human relation- 
ships involved. It is with these human 
relationships that Pasternak is, in 
the first place, concerned. But they 
are portrayed against the background 
of Russia’s “terrible years,” of the 
War, the Civil War, and the spiritual 
horrors of the Stalin era, and this 
makes the picture drawn by Paster- 
nak even more complex. Though 
shorter than Sholokhov’s And Quiet 
Flows the Don, the novel has an even 
vaster sweep; it also has that inner 
freedom and depth which Sholok- 
hov’s epic lacks. 

Doctor Zhivago continues the great 
tradition of Russian literature in the 
sense that it is concerned with the 
ultimate questions of life and death, 
as well as with the problem of the 
individual and society. Comparisons 
have been drawn, in this connection, 
between Pasternak, on the one hand, 
and both Tolstoy (by Alberto 
Moravia and others) and Dostoyevsky 
(by Ernest Simmons) on the other. 
The differences seem to me, however, 
more important than certain similar- 
ities. Some of Pasternak’s thinking 
undoubtedly stems from Tolstoy, 
though their conceptions of Christ- 
ianity are very different. But as a 
novel, Doctor Zhivago does not in 
the least resemble War and Peace. 
As for Dostoyevsky, there is again 
no overall similarity, though, apart 
from the affinity between some char- 
(Lara, does not 
strike me as a _ Dostoyevskian 
woman), there is also some resemb- 
lance of literary procédés, the most 
obvious being the inordinately large 
place occupied in Zhivago by coinci- 
dences. 

To enumerate all the coincidences, 
credible and incredible, which play 
an important part in the plot and 
pattern of the novel would be impos- 
sible. Some critics have spoken of 
these accumulated coincidences as a 
notable defect of the novel, a struc- 
tural flaw. I do not agree; their very 
accumulation and lack of verisimili- 
tude speaks for premeditation. For 
Pasternak, these coincidences are an 


acters however, 
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outward expression of the symbolic 
and meaningful pattern of life. They 
have to be read in conjunction with 
a whole system of symbols in the 


novel. In the country where the 
meaningless “method” of socialist 
realism is imposed on all artists, 
Pasternak has written a work which, 
if any labels were needed, I would 
describe as a work of “symbolic 
realism.” If differs from the novels 
of both Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky in 
being a novel written by a great 
poet, and its poetic qualities are felt 
even in translation*® (I read the 
novel, a year or so ago and in great 
haste, in the original Russian). 
Doctor Zhivago is not a political 
novel in the vulgar sense of the word. 
If it is a “subversive” work, it is so 
on the spiritual plane. But the ban 
imposed upon it in the USSR has na- 
turally attracted attention to its “po- 
litical” aspect. There are to be 
found in it many sharp judgments of 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
Communist order of things, for the 
most part put into the mouth of prin- 
cipal characters. I shall confine my- 
self to a few characteristic examples, 
leaving out Zhivago’s early enthusi- 
astic reactions to the Revolution: the 
novel, on the political plane, is a story 
of his gradual disillusionment. 
Zhivago to Liberius Mikulitsyn, 
the leader of the partisan detachment 
which has captured him: “First, the 
idea of social betterment as it is un- 
derstood since the October Revolu- 
tion doesn’t fill me with enthusiasm. 
Second, it is so far from being put 
into practice, and the mere talk about 
it has cost such a sea of blood, that 
I’m not sure that the end justifies the 
means. And last—and this is the 
main thing—when I hear people 
speak of reshaping life it makes me 


* The translation by Max Hayward and Manya 
Harari reads well, and so do the poems translated 
by Bernard Guilbert Guerney, though, in order to 
appreciate fully the inimitable diction of the best of 
them, they must be read in Russian. 

It is to be regretted that some of the explanatory 
footnotes are either inaccurate or _ insufficiently 
illuminating, and that “Arzamas” has become a 
town instead of the literary society of which Pushkin 
was a member. In the rendering of Russian geo- 
graphical names some wrong forms are used (Yaro- 
slavsk, Viatsk for Yaroslavl, Viatka, etc.). There are 
also some missing and misplaced quotation marks 
which may mislead some readers. 


lose my self-control and I fall into 
despair.” 

Zhivago to Dudorov and Gordon, 
shortly before his death: “The great 
majority of us are required to livea 
life of constant, systematic duplicity, 
Your health is bound to be affected 
if, day after day, you say the oppo 
site of what you feel, if you grove 
before what you dislike and rejoice 
at what brings you nothing but mis 
fortune.” 

Dudorov to Gordon, in the “Epi. 
logue,” about the war against Ger 
many and its effect on Soviet life; 
“It’s an extraordinary thing, you 
know. It isn’t only in comparison 
with your life as a convict, but com 
pared to everything in the Thirties, 
even to my easy situation at the uni- 
versity in the midst of books and 
money and comfort, that the war 
came as a breath of fresh air, a puri 
fying storm, a breath of deliverance, 
I think that collectivization was an 
erroneous and unsuccessful measure 
and it was impossible to admit the 
error. To conceal the failure people 
had to be cured, by every means off 
terrorism, of the habit of thinking} 
and judging for themselves, andj 
forced to see what didn’t exist, to as 


sert the very opposite of what their 


eyes told them. This accounts fog 
the unexampled cruelty of the Yezhor 
period, the promulgation of a consti 


tution that was never meant to be apm 


plied, and the introduction of eleof 
tions that violated the very principle 
of free choice. And when the wat 
broke out, its real horrors, its red§ 
dangers, its menace of real death” 


were a blessing compared with the i . ; 
human reign of the lie, and they— — 


brought relief because they broke the§ 
spell of the dead letter.” 

A more devastating indictment of 
the Stalinist regime is difficult 
imagine. 
Pasternak himself is behind it; wha 
matters is that he puts it into the 
mouth of Major Dudorov, and thi 
the words are uttered soon after tht 
breakthrough on the Kursk bulge aad 
the liberation of Orel. 

Zhivago’s opposition to Committ 
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All the emotional appeal of Spin a Silver 
Dollar and an even 
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this story of the Navaho yi * 
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sympathy, Mrs. Hannum describes his 
homecoming and his love. 8 pages 
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ism and its claim to “reshape life” 
proceeds from his profoundly religi- 
ous outlook, combined with a great 
zest for life. In his argument with 
Liberius he says: “Life is never a ma- 
terial, a substance to be molded. . . 
life is the principle of self-renewal, 
it is constantly renewing and remak- 
ing and changing and transfiguring 
itself, it is infinitely beyond your or 


my obtuse theories about it.” And 
earlier to Lara: “Man is born to live 
not to prepare for life. Life itself, 
the phenomenon of life, the gift of 
life, is so breathtakingly serious!” 
And to him Lara herself is the em- 
bodiment of “the ever-present long- 
ing to thank life, thank existence it- 
self.” 


The whole novel breathes this in- 








eradicable sense of life. It ends m 
an “optimistic” note, although Zhiyy 
go himself is a tragic figure. Son 
critics have already spoken of hig 
as a new specimen of the backbon 


less “superfluous man.” But this ji 
not his essence. He is a tragic vip 
tim of the Russian Revolution, 


of its life-crushing, life-annihilatin 
power, 
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After the Soviet “Thaw’ 


The Soviet Cultural Scene, 1956-57. 


Ed. by Walter Z. Laqueur & George Lichtheim. 


Atlantic-Praeger. 300 pp. $4.75. 


IN THIS VOLUME, the editors of 
Soviet Survey, a quarterly published 
in London, have collected various 
articles that previously appeared in 
that journal as digests of the Soviet 
press. These range from literature 
to psychology, music to education; 
there is even a section on events out- 
side Russia which have only an in- 
direct bearing on culture. 

The question arises whether such 
fragmentary day-to-day reference ma- 
terial, already available in a periodi- 
cal, deserves publication in book 
form. Apparently the authors hoped 
to produce a cumulative effect, and 
their aim is clear: to illustrate the 
change that halted the “thaw” of 
1954-56 and brought a new “freeze” 
1957. Although some basic 
documents (such Krushchev’s 
speeches) are lacking, the book con- 
tains a series of quotations which 
show the latest reaffirmation of Com- 
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munist dogma under the guise of an 
“anti-revisionism” campaign. 

However, while this return to a 
more rigorous Party line in all fields 
is convincingly demonstrated, the 
difference between Zhdanovism and 
the present climate is not sufficiently 
appreciated, Close observers of Rus- 
sian life are well aware that, even 
after the tightening of controls in 
the spring and summer of 1957, the 
situation did not at all resemble that 
of 1946. There are so many “‘infiltra- 
tions,” “diversions,” “heresies,” “de- 
viations” and other signs of stirring 
and discontent that it is impossible 
to miss a substantial change of tone 
and mood in the entire body of Soviet 
literary and artistic production. In 
my opinion, new pressures and re- 
strictions, however powerful and in- 
sistent, can no longer reverse the 
striving for greater creative freedom 
expressed in the last few years by 
Soviet writers, artists and scholars 
(with the exception, of course, of 
scholars active in the “strategic” 
areas of political philosophy and 
economics). 

It is significant that the best and 
most informative articles in this book 
are precisely those dealing with politi- 
cal and theoretical issues. I read with 
interest the essays on religion (de- 
spite its concentration on Catholicism 
at the expense of Orthodoxy), histori- 
ography and the social sciences, as 








Reviewed by Marc Slonim 


Professor of literature, Sarah Lawrence 
College; author, “Three Loves of Dostoyevsky’ 


well as the summary of Georg 
Lukacs’s_ lecture on  coexistenc 
(though I would have preferred y 
digest of his lecture on_ socialis 
realism, delivered in Rome just be 
fore the Hungarian revolt). In fact 
ideological controversies are covered 
here with far greater competence thar 
literature and art, on which the edi 
tors are somewhat less than experts. 

It is axiomatic that official state 
ments and polemics on the arts arg 
vital in a totalitarian state. But we 
must be very careful in appraising 
the real value and significance ¢ 
what is printed in the Literary 6 
zette, Pravda or (until recently) 
ture and Life. First of all, the articles 
in those publications may loom out 
all proportion when isolated from 
certain topical context in the flow ¢ 
a historical process. Secondly, it # 
dangerous to take them at face valu 
We know that we must read betweet 
the lines to discover the real contel 
beneath stale formulas and _batterel 
terminology. We must interpret th 
reticences, silences, 
nuances of Soviet pronouncements 

Even more essential, the cultunl 
scene cannot be depicted mettl 
through quotations from official dé 
cussions on cultural matters. Sud 
quotations cannot provide an 
quate image of culture in the USS: 
they merely tell us what Commu 
critics say about it. Yet the liv 
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reality of a culture—and the Soviet 
Union is no exception—consists of 
the works produced in a given period 
by writers, painters, musicians, ac- 
tors, singers, dancers, as well as edu- 
cators, scholars, scientists and the 
like. What we want to know are their 
actual contributions to literature, the 
arts and sciences. The theoretical de- 
bates on socialist realism matter far 
less than the stories, novels and 
poems which either are written in 
that style or do not fit into the sacro- 
sanct pattern and are criticized or 
ostracized. From this point of view, 
| think it inconceivable to speak of 
the Soviet cultural scene without men- 
tioning that Boris Pasternak’s Doctor 
Lhivago was published abroad in the 
fall of 1957; the mere existence of 
such a novel is a fact of far greater 
cultural import than hundreds of 
articles by Communist parrots. Other 
significant events of literary life in 
1956-57—the novels by Dudintsev, 
Kabo, Virta, Nilin, Kuznetsova and 
others; a highly revealing series of 
fictional works on the October 1917 
Revolution; a number of important 
poems by old and young poets—are 
mentioned only in passing in the 
Laqueur-Lichtheim survey, often only 
in small print. 

And, while the literary scene can 


ibe properly depicted only by analyz- 


ing what was published and what was 
read (the latter is a vital, though 
often ignored consideration), the 
other arts must be studied through 
actual paintings, sculptures, plays, 
operas, etc. But the survey of Russian 
painting included in this book men- 
tions the name of but one artist and 
leaves the reader in complete dark- 
hess as to what kind of canvasses are 
being painted at present in the USSR. 
One does not have to be a specialist 
'o note, for example, the extent to 
which contemporary Moscow artists 
are fascinated by impressionism, and 
any official exhibition of Soviet art 
llike that at the Biennale in Venice 
Summer) reveals the new tenden- 
ties amone leading painters. 

The same goes for the theater, 
"hich plays such a large part in the 
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cultural life of the country. It is 
mentioned here only in connection 
with “theatrical policy,” and we are 
left in ignorance about the important 
things: the repertory of Moscow and 
provincial theaters, the techniques of 
staging and acting, the plays Soviet 
audiences applaud and enjoy. 

A survey of the Soviet press of this 
kind is a useful tool for the study 
of the Communist party’s attitude 
toward culture. But the Soviet cul- 


tural scene is made up of what 200 
million people in the USSR create, 
read, see and hear—and that is more 
than what they are officially urged to 
create, read, see and hear. Unless we 
try to learn about this living reality, 
our image of Soviet cultural life will 
inevitably be false, and we will make 
the same sort of mistakes toward it as 
we have already made in assessing 
Soviet education, science and tech- 
nology. 





Silone’s Secular Saint 


The Secret of Luca. 
By Ignazio Silone. 
Harper. 183 pp. $3.50. 


THIS LATEST NOVEL of Ignazio 
Silone’s is at once his most despair- 
ing and most hopeful work. It is 
despairing because it sees the social 
world of men—in this case the 
peasant society of an Abruzzi moun- 
tain village, though, evidently, Sil- 
one’s condemnation embraces all 
human collectivities—as ruled by a 
mean, paralyzing combination of 
fear-ridden custom and _ primitive 
taboo. “A great tribe” is the old 
parish priest’s contemptuous descrip- 
tion of the village of Cisterna, and 
Silone’s alter ego, Andrea Cipriani, 
the youngish revolutionist returned 
to his native village to play the role 
of reluctant practical politician, not 
only assents to it but is driven to 
the desolate conclusion that the social 
world is inherently the realm of the 
false, the inauthentic and the illusory. 

Nevertheless it is a hopeful book, 
for never before has Silone given so 
explicit and profoundly felt expres- 
sion to his faith in the spiritual re- 
sources of the individual. The social 
world may be saturated with false- 
hood, yet truth, miraculously un- 
touched and whole, can survive and 
triumph in the individual heart. In- 
deed, The Secret of Luca is a sub- 
dued but penetrating paean to 
the liberating, transforming, justice- 
creating power of pure, selfless love. 


Reviewed by Raymond Rosenthal 


Contributor, N. Y. “Times 
Book Review,” “Commentary” 


Luca Sabatini, the simple peasant 
who, at the cost of forty years’ im- 
prisonment for a crime he did rot 
commit, keeps faith with himself and 
his deepest emotions, embodies both 
Silone’s message and his sole hope 
for mankind’s future. 

It is clear that Silone has come 
a long way from the political views 
which provided the dramatic and 
dialectical framework for his earlier 
novels. He is, as everyone knows, 
still a socialist, but his concern has 
shifted from the social group to the 
lone individual. From the effort to 
instill the ideals of fraternity in 
existing parties and classes—the 
peasants, in his earlier books, though 
often harshly depicted, were con- 
sidered a kind of ancient reservoir 
of truth, stubbornness and endurance, 
a touchstone against which to meas- 
ure the follies and pretensions of the 
great world—he has shifted to the 
insistence on the exemplary value 
which suffering assumes when the 
individual wholly accepts his dolor- 
ous fate and thus transforms it into 
a living spiritual force. 

I state Silone’s theme quite baldly 
since most critics have worked them- 
selves into contortions in a strange 
attempt to make this new novel 
square with all his preceding nar- 
ratives of political disillusionment, 





as though his reputation as a writer 
depended on his maintaining a 
familiar past image. But Silone has 
written this novel precisely in order 
to rehearse and reevaluate his past in 
the light of a new conception of men 
and social movements. In fact, if 
there is any influence apparent in 
this book it is that of the mystical 
and religious ideas of Simone Weil, 
whose particular genius and repre- 
sentative significance for our age 
Silone has himself often pointed out. 
Like Simone Weil, Silone has re- 
mained loyal to the miserable and 
suffering, to those who are utterly 
toresaken and overwhelmed by mis- 
iortune—a much different thing from 
the economically poor of the Marxist 
category. Yet, in doing this, he has 
had to overturn almost all the foun- 
dations on which his beliefs have 
been based. Looked at simply from 
this point of view, The Secret of 
Luca represents a unique act of 
moral and intellectual courage; sel- 
dom in contemporary literature has 
a famous writer shown such daring 
ruthlessness toward his own, self- 
created myth, such a readiness to 
look with a critical eye at his most 
bitterly earned ideas and emotional 
attachments. 

Unfortunately, the novel is a fail- 
ure, though a grandiose one. Silone 
has tackled the same great subject 
that Dostoyevsky did in The Idiot, 
the subject of the modern secular 
saint, and, like Dostoyevsky, he has 
had just as much difficulty in find- 
ing convincing fictional terms for 
his belief in what might be called 
ordinary saintliness. This is further 
complicated by the fact that Silone’s 
mind is a deeply ironic one. His 


very simplicity is an aesthetic require- 
ment of irony, and is anything but 
simple. Thus, continually in this 
novel, the ironic aspects of his 
theme gain the upper hand and lead 
him off into a labyrinth of mocking 
juxtapositions and contrasts. As a 
consequence, the story dwells much 
more on the necessary relationship 
that exists between the various idols 
which the townsfolk of Cisterna 
worship and Luca Sabatini’s martyr- 
dom—indeed, this came about, Sil- 
one is telling us, because Luca had 
dared to defy these idols—than in 
making the martyrdom itself a felt 
reality. The paradox of this novel 
is that, scene by scene, it is brilliant, 
yet never does the fate of any of its 
characters us enough to 
carry the whole story along and lift 
it above its intellectual complexities. 

These are considerable. Andrea 
Cipriani, the anti-Fascist hero come 
back to his town as a prominent 
political personage—the “socialists” 
now, in the postwar period, are 
among the “victors’—neglects his 
duties and tries to solve the mystery 
behind Luca’s unjust punishment. 
And when Don Serafino, the retired 
priest, reproaches him for not be- 
having like a real politician (i.e., 
building up his popularity by doing 
favors for his poor constituents), 
Andrea replies that he is only in- 
terested in what will transform them 
as human beings. In other words, 
the 
with the cure of souls than the priest, 
who, it would seem, has been subtlv 
corrupted by a lifetime of mediation 
between the demands of spiritual 
life and those of the Church as a 


social institution. So it goes through- 


engross 


“socialist” is more concerned 
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out the novel—each word, phrase 
and sentence is loaded with a dis. 
proportionate weight of double-edged 
meanings. But the height of irony { 
is reached in the encounter with 
Gelsomina, the faithful “socialist,” 
whose superstitious submission to 
the totalitarian-minded Party has its 
counterpart in her idolatry of her 
dead sister’s memory which, in tur, 
is nourished by a dark belief in 
demons and witchcraft. 

Silone touches in the many-faceted 
irony here by a deft description of 
the chief objects in Gelsomina’s 
poverty-stricken store: “There was a 
chest of glass-fronted drawers for 
the different kinds of macaroni, and 
above it hung two colored chromes: 
one of Karl Marx, great head and 
tawny lion’s mane; the other of our 
Savior, red-robed, preaching the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘Blessed are 
they that thirst for justice,’ was the 
caption underneath.” Of course, the 
Party prohibits Gelsomina from 
telling the truth about Luca, in the 
name of one, or perhaps even both, 
of those well-exploited effigies that 
stare down from her miserable walls. 

Yet irony is not a suitable medium 
for the presentation of Silone’s es 
sential theme. It seems that he him- 
self was only too aware of this and 
tried to overcome it by presenting 
everything obliquely, in the form of 
a kind of intellectual detective story. 
At the end, however, when Luca 
Sabatini finally speaks out, his con- 
fession comes as a curiously incon 
clusive and unmoving anti-climax to 
all that has led up to it. And even 
here Silone entangles us in a final, 
overpowering irony: the relation be- 
tween the sacred and the profane. 
For Luca, the ex-convict despised 
and feared by all the peasants of the 
town, has in fact provided the oe: 
casion for a “miracle,” which has 
been duly immortalized by a fresco 
in one of the town’s churches. That 
is, even his saintliness can be used 
by a world avid for idols to revere— 
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By German Ornes. 
Nelson. 338 pp. $4.00. 


GeRMAN ORNES has become one 
of Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo’s 
principal “public enemies.” The 
present volume should assure him a 
permanent place in that category. It 
lays bare, at length, the misdeeds 
and skullduggery of a regime which 
today is probably one of the most 
tyrannical and corrupt dictatorships 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

As Dr. Ornes shows, Trujillo came 
to power thanks to the United States 
Marines. During and after World 
War I, when the United States oc- 
cupied the Dominican Republic, the 
Marines established a native army. 
But few patriotic Dominicans were 
willing to serve in that army, because 
they considered it a mercenary force 
under foreign control. Trujillo, who 
until then had led the shady life of 
an adventurer, had no such compunc- 
tions. He joined and rose rapidly in 
the ranks. 

After the Marines left, he became 
commander of the Dominican army 
and he used this position to seize 
power. While swearing undying 
loyalty to President Horacio Vazquez, 
he secretly aided a revolution against 
the chief executive. Soon after the 
ouster of Vazquez, Trujillo “won” 
an election in which his opponents 
were subjected to all kinds of pres- 
sures and brutality. Once the “elec- 
tion” was over, Trujillo systematical- 
ly eliminated all remaining opponents 
by the simple expedients of jail, 
murder, “disappearance” and exile. 

By 1930, he was the uncontested 
and uncontestable dictator of the un- 
happy Caribbean republic. Dr. Ornes 
Presents a disturbing picture of what 
this has meant to the country ever 
since, Undoubtedly, Trujillo’s advent 





has brought a certain degree of 
*onomic development to the Domini- 
fan Republic—if only in the fields 
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Our Gangster Ally 


Trujillo—Little Caesar of the Caribbean. 


Reviewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 


in which Trujillo has a personal 
stake. (Ornes estimates that Trujillo 
has piled up a fortune of close to 
half a billion dollars.) Yet while the 
Generalissimo and a small clique 
around him have grown immensely 
wealthy, the great mass of the people 
have continued to live in dire poverty 
and misery. And some of them are 
even worse off than they were before. 

Since 1930, the country has been 
a police state in which nobody can 
trust even his best friends. No public 
figure can make a speech or write 
an article, even about the most un- 
political subject, without paying 
homage to the dictator. And any 
opposition is stamped out ruthlessly. 

One of the aspects of the Trujillo 
regime with which Ornes deals only 
tangentially, but which nonetheless 
runs through his whole book, is the 
Dominican dictator’s relations with 
the United States. Ornes discusses 
Trujillo’s flirtations with the Nazis, 
the followers of Franco and the 
Communists. He shows how Trujillo 
virtually expropriated—for his own 
personal benefit—the United States 
interests which controlled the coun- 
try’s rich sugar industry. The ques- 
tion arises, though Ornes does not 
ask it, what would have happened 
if some liberal Latin American 
government had treated American 
businessmen the way Trujillo has 
treated them. There would certainly 
not have been the heavy silence 
from the State Department which has 
accompanied Trujillo’s actions. 

The final chapter of Ornes’s book 
deals with the Galindez-Murphy case. 
He traces with precision all of the 
complicated clues which came to light 
in the ease down to the time of the 
book’s publication. His recounting 
of the story leaves little doubt that 
the finger of guilt points directly to 
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Ciudad Trujillo and to the General- 
issimo. Here again, there has been 
amazing silence on the part of U. S. 
authorities. One can only wonder 
what would have happened if enemies 
of one of the principal democratic 
regimes of Latin America had been 
shot down in cold blood in New 
York City (as occurred to Andres 
Requena) or had “disappeared” 
leaving a wide trail of suspicion lead- 
ing to that country’s capital. 

It is obvious from Ornes’s book 
that when the Trujillo regime finally 
comes toppling down, as it inevitably 
must, there will be a terrible score 
of personal accounts to be settled. 
There are few people in the country 
who have not had a member of their 
family killed, jailed or otherwise 
eliminated by the regime. Continued 
United States silence on the Trujillo 
dictatorship will make it inevitable 
that part of the rage of the Domini- 
can people against the tyranny will 
also be expressed against the U. S. 
Recent events, including the con- 
tinuing discoveries in the Galindez- 
Murphy case and the escapades of 
Ramfis, Trujillo’s eldest son, would 
seem to give the U. S. the opportunity 
to make it clear to the Dominicans, 
the rest of Latin America and the 
world in general that when we talk 
about defending democracy, we don’t 
mean the defense of such regimes 
as that of the Little Caesar of the 
Caribbean. 
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On SCREEN 


By John Keating 


Huston's ‘Roots of Heaven’ 
And Ford's ‘Last Hurrah’ 


® oN HusTONn is rapidly becoming 
J the world’s most widely traveled 
movie director. No sooner had he fin- 
ished filming The Barbarian and the 
Geisha in Japan than he was off to 
French Equatorial Africa to super- 
vise the translation of Romain Gary’s 
Prix Goncourt novel, The Roots of 
Heaven, to the screen. The Japanese 
venture produced a film which is 
pictorially very beautiful and other- 
wise quite ridiculous. Although the 
leading character is called Townsend 
Harris and is identified as the first 
United States Ambassador to Japan, 
Huston has not allowed himself to be 
hampered by history. Nor is he con- 
cerned in the least with ideas. This is 
a John Wayne picture, pure and sim- 
ple; the only difference is that, in- 
stead of hostile Indians, Wayne is 
here surrounded by hostile Japanese. 
As with so many films these wide- 
screen days, it’s the background, not 
the play, that’s the thing. 

The Roots of Heaven is quite a 
different matter. Gary’s novel was 
primarily a novel of ideas and the 
ultimate success or failure of any film 
based on it rests on how well those 
ideas are brought over to the screen. 
On this fundamental count, Huston 
rates an A for effort, something less 
than that for achievement. At its best, 
the picture is very good. The scene 
near the beginning which introduces 
Morel, the man with the mission to 
prevent the continued slaughtering of 
elephants, brisk _ straight- 
forwardness and an innate electricity 
which promises well. The invasion by 
Morel and his followers of a white 
hunter’s mid-jungle mansion, the 


has a 





stampede of an elephant herd, the 
firing of an ivory warehouse are all 
excitingly portrayed. But somewhere 
after the intermission (the film runs 
for something like two-and-a-half 
hours, and is wrenched in two by a 
ten- or fifteen-minute break), the 
zest goes out of it, and it limps to a 
conclusion as haltingly and tiresomely 
as Morel and his bedraggled handful 
limp toward a hospital. 

Trevor Howard gives a forceful 
and intelligent performance as the 
dedicated Morel. Juliette Greco, 
though obviously not a finished ac- 
tress, has the right looks and, for 
most of the distance, the right atti- 
tude for the bar-girl refugee from a 
Berlin war-time “doll house”, who has 
little use for men but affection for 
animals. And there are acceptable 
contributions by Errol Flynn as a 
drink-sodden military man in dis- 
grace, Edric Connor as a_power- 
hungry African nationalist, Gregoire 
Aslan as a cynical saloonkeeper, and 
Herbert Lom as an icily cold hunter. 
Eddie Albert, however, seemed de- 
feated by his rather preposterous part 
as an American free-lance photog- 
rapher, and Orson Welles has been 
allowed (or invited) to corn up his 
all-powerful newspaper columnist and 
TV commentator beyond the call of 
caricature. 

I doubt that any admirers of Gary’s 
novel will be altogether pleased with 
the screen version but even the most 
zealous of them will have to admit 
that Huston has been faithful to it 
in his fashion. What he hasn’t been 
able to do is achieve a style, a per- 
sonality for the picture. 











Huston and mogl 
movie-makers _ hayg 


While John 
other major 
been roaming the far corners of the 
earth, John Ford stayed right at home 
in Hollywood to turn out The Lag 
Hurrah, based on Edwin O'Connor's 
best-selling novel of a few years ago, 
O’Connor’s book, you may recall, 
told the story of the last campaign of 
Frank Skeffington, the last of the old- 
time political bosses. It was based, 
rumor and a libel suit contended, on 
the Honorable James J. Curley, per. 
ennial Mayor of Boston and some. 
time Governor of Massachusetts, 
While basically indulgent of Skeffing. 
ton’s misdemeanors and appreciative 
of his good qualities, the novel did 
give a pretty clear, if superficial, pic- 
ture of the way he ran his fiefdom 
and showed plausibly enough the rea- 
sons for his ultimate defeat: the de- 
cline in immigration, the rise of a 
better-educated second generation, 
the welfare provisions of the New 
Deal which made his Thanksgiving: 
basket approach obsolete. 

Ford has simplified and sentiment. 
alized the people and plot, eliminated 
most of the meat and brought forth 
an utterly pointless little fable which 
can be of interest only to those pro- 
fessional Irishmen (born in_ this 
country but more “Irish” than any 
true son of Eire) who make a visit to 
certain types of big-city bars a har 
ard, Skeffington emerges as a sham 
rock-covered Robin Hood _ringel 
round by vicious, grasping Brahmin 
Yankees whose foolish plots he foil 
with great ease. 

We're brought up short, however, 
about two-thirds of the way along, 
when he is defeated by a Brahmin: 
supported youth who is just one step 
this side of idiocy and at least a dozen 
steps the other side of fatuousness 
Nothing in the film had prepared w 
for this and the audience is as suf 
prised as the old man’s henchmet. 
A long and flavorful Irish wake and 
Spencer Tracy’s fine performance 
the sanctified Skeffington are the 
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film’s only noticeable merits. The t@ 
is as phony as the sound-stage oY 
where the events take place. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


‘JUNGLE’ 


I am, of course, deeply grateful for all the 
kind things William E. Bohn says about me 
in the September 22 New Leaver. There is one 
error, however, a slip of Dr. Bohn’s memory. 
The Jungle was not “denounced” by Teddy 
Roosevelt. On the contrary, he treated the book 
with cautious fairness. He invited me to Wash- 
ington and to lunch at the White House and 
talked most “indiscreetly.” “You don’t have to 
tell me about the canned beef those packers 
supplied to the Army in Cuba. I would as soon 
have eaten my old hat.” He appointed a Com- 
mission to go to Chicago and investigate. When 
they came back and reported that my charges 
were for the most part true, Teddy went to 
bat with Congress. He didn’t go as hard as I 
did, but then he wasn’t a hot young Socialist 
free-lance. His Commission told me all the 
facts that were in their report, and did not 
pledge me to secrecy. I suspected that they 
did not shrink from publicity, and, when I put 
the story on the front page of the New York 
Times, they made no kick. Teddy got a large 
part of the needed reforms through a reaction- 
ary and corrupt Congress and we still have 
the benefit. He told me he couldn’t help the 
workers, but they have helped themselves with 
strong unions: just what I advised them in 
the “propaganda” parts of The Jungle. Such 
parts of the book may not be good fiction, but 
they are good history. 


Monrovia, Calif. Upton SINCLAIR 


CHINA CRISIS 


Denis Healey’s September 22 article, “Time 
for a Change,” reminded me of Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s saying that “the only thing which 
we learn from history is that people don’t 
learn anything from history.” It is tragic that 
British Labor now is repeating the Conserva- 
tives’ mistakes of the 1930s. It should not be 
too hard to recognize that the U. S. is trying 
to avoid a duplication of those developments. 

One has to agree with G. F. Hudson, who 
in the same issue (“China Tests the West”) 
observes that if Hitler had been checked at 
the Rhineland in 1936 war would have been 
unnecessary. Indeed, Hitler still could have 
been stopped even in 1938 when German 
generals stood ready to overthrow the Nazi 
government the moment that he gave the orders 
‘© occupy the Sudetenland by force, provided 
the British stood firmly on the side of 
Czechoslovakia. The answer given by Neville 





Chamberlain was “Who is Beck? [the leader 
of the German Resistance] I have to deal with 
Hitler.” Are the British asking today “Who is 
Chiang? We have to deal with Mao!”? 


October 2 7, 1958 


Tue NEw LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Is it unreasonable to assume that there are 
forces on the Chinese mainland whose hope 
for freedom would be fatally shattered if the 
U. S. submitted to Red extortion? And wouldn’t 
the Chinese opposition be greatly strengthened 
by a firm U. S. and British stand? After all, 
the islands of Quemoy and Matsu are only 
important today as testing points for Mao. 
As he has often said, Formosa would be 
next, just as Hitler took the Sudetenland and 
then swallowed the rest of Czechoslovakia in 
spite of his promises that all his territorial 
claims had been settled. 

If we are to avoid war today, the only policy 
not to follow is the one suggested by the 
British Labor MP, Denis Healey. Common 
sense and history demand that we follow the 
suggestions of G. F. Hudson. 


Baltimore, Md. ArMIN E. Mruck 


Denis Healey uses some flimsy arguments in 
his article, “Time for a Change.” He would 
be quite right in saying that the United Na- 
tions should settle the Formosa dispute if all 
its members wanted a fair and lasting peace. 
But since the Communist bloc obviously doesn’t 
want such a peace in Formosa or in any other 
part of the world, the UN cannot be expected 
to function properly. Admitting Red China 
wouldn’t help. The rift, if any, between Peking 
and Moscow is not so great. On such basic 
issues as Hungary the two see eye to eye. 

Comparing the Formosa situation to an 
imaginary one in which Great Britain protects 
General Lee in 1865, is utterly absurd. Our 
Civil War did not involve the whole world, nor 
was the United States a totalitarian power 
bent on world conquest., The issue then was 
the abolition of slavery. The vital issue now 
is saving masses of people from an even worse 
kind of slavery. 

To abandon Quemoy would simply encourage 
the Chinese Communists to capture Formosa, 
and what happens then to the people of that 
island doesn’t seem to worry Healey at all! 
Monterrey, New Mexico Frepertck E. LOWELL 


In the “Dear Editor” column of October 6, 
Oliver Pym of London raises the question of 
self-determination for the people of Formosa, 
in commenting on my column in the September 
29 issue. 

It is arguable that a mistake was made at 
the 1943 Cairo Conference when it was decided 
to hand over Formosa to China. But under 
present circumstances, any attempt to oust the 
existing Chinese Nationalist Government and 
create some kind of independent Formosan re- 
gime could only lead to chaos and play into 
the hands of the Chinese Communists. 


There has been very great improvement, 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 
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politically and economically, in Formosa during 
the last decade. There is every reason to as- 
sume that the great majority of Formosans— 
who have no tradition or experience of self- 
rule—would prefer Chiang Kai-shek to Mao 
Tse-tung. 

It is not without significance, in this con- 
nection, that three-quarters of the Chinese war 
prisoners in Korea preferred to go to Formosa, 
rather than return to the Communist-ruled 
mainland. When the Tachen Islands were evac- 
uated in 1955 the native population was given 
a choice between staying under Communist rule 
and being transported to Formosa: The vote 
was 18,505 to 19 in favor of departing. 

Barring a big revolutionary explosion against 
Communist tyranny on the mainland, the pros- 
pect is that Formosan influence in the local 
administration and in the Army will grow as 
the older generation of Chinese Nationalists 
who fled to Formosa in 1949 passes from the 
scene. I think it would be far wiser to await 
this revolutionary process than to precipitate 
an artificial conflict which would most prob- 
ably end in handing over Formosa to Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Cambridge, Mass. Witt1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


In his “The Case for Two Chinas” (NL, 
October 6), John Scott sizes up the China situa- 
tion and ends up proposing aid to Red China 
now, and aid to the USSR later when it be- 
comes the weaker. Scott is not interested in 
what has happened to human freedom in China 
and, as far as his article indicates, is not in- 
terested in America’s survival in the Pacific. 

That there can be no peace for us there as 
long as the regime that rules the 600 million 
Chinese is based on Kremlin doctrine and 
backed by Kremlin arms seems to have escaped 
him. In 1943, Wendell Willkie expressed that 
danger in his One World as follows: 

“T have unbounded faith in the courage, the 
enterprise and the destiny of the American 
people. But I believe that if Americans were 
forced to live hereafter face to face with an 
empire of such dimensions, our way of life 
would be little better than an armed camp, and 
our vaunted freedom would be little more than 
a fond hope. We should live in continual alarm, 
in endless war, under crushing armaments which 
would be our constant endeavor to increase. 
Neither peace nor prosperity, neither freedom 
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nor justice, could flourish in such a struggle 
for existence. And it would not matter in the 
least how wide or how narrow the Pacific Ocean 
is. 

Willkie was thinking of a Japanese Empire 
controlling the vast human resources of China, 
Today we face such an empire controlled from 
Moscow instead of Tokyo, so that its threat to 
peace and our survival are greater than Willkie 
envisioned. Scott fails to give these factors 
any consideration, 


New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


It is said that the offshore islands belong 
“naturally” and “legitimately” to “the conti 
nent,” meaning the Communist Government of 
Peking. But for a true democrat there is no 
legitimacy in a dictatorial power, on whatever 
territory it may be. The whole “continent,” and 
not only the coastal islands, does not belong 
either “naturally” or “legitimately” to the pres 
ent Peking Government because it has imposed 
its rule over the people by force and maintains 
an atrocious despotism. Only powers granted 
by free elections can claim legitimacy. 

The whole treatment of the offshore islands 
as isolated problems, or bargaining pieces, stems 
from a distressing blindness. What is involved 
here is not this or that piece of land. The real 
issue is Communist imperialism, the funda 
mental issue of our times. Ignoring the central 
force behind isolated events is one of the most 
primitive shortcomings in political thinking. 

Once the Communist attack on the coastal 
islands is placed in the context of the general 
Communist strategy of world expansion, it be 
comes clear that yielding to this bit of attack 
is yielding to the attack on the whole world 
I say on the whole world, not only on Asie 
Those who now indulge in a frenzy of Munich 
ism, in the days of Hitler rejected the saying 
“why die for Danzig.” They realized that every 
concession only hardened the determination and 
increased the appetite of the assailant. 

All this is now forgotten. And it must be 
added that at Munich, at least, there was a 
apparent excuse: the German population of 
Czechoslovakia had freely voted in favor of 
integration into Germany. In contrast, the por 
ulation of the coastal islands would vote ove 
whelmingly against integration in the Con 
munist-dominated continent. 

Finally, it is said that the intense armametl 
of the islands by the Chinese Nationalist f 
ernment is a “provocation” toward Peking. 
what then is the super-armament of Peking a 
Moscow toward the whole world. Are we tie 
assailed, obliged to care for the quiet digesti® 
of our assailants? Once and for all we bet 
to decide whether we are going to resist Coa 
munist despotism. If not, it would be beliet 
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to surrender right now. If yes, let us set away 
timidity and fear in the defense of our cause, 
which is the good one. 


Paris SuzANNE LABIN 


INDIA 
Melvin J. Lasky’s “Notes from an Indian 
Journey” (NL, September 15) was a real treat, 
especially following Nehru’s own statement of 
his creed (September 8). It is interesting to 
ponder the two together. 
Washington, D. C. 


DELINQUENTS 


In regard to the illuminating piece by T. R. 
Fyvel, “Delinquents, International” (NL, Sep- 
tember 29), I thought your readers might be 
interested to know that one of the most hopeful 
signs | found in Russia during my recent visit 
was the admission by officials of their concern 
over suicides among pupils who flunked exami- 
nations for higher education. As you know, 
suicide is a valid index for the detection of in- 
dividual freedom. It exists only in cultures of 
some degree of individual freedom and resulting 
high standard of living. 

In Russia I was told that for the first time 
students were blaming themselves if they 
flunked their examinations. In effect, they were 
saying “why did I get drunk on the night of 
the exam?” or “why didn’t I study harder?” 
T also found a basis for the corelation of suicide 
with juvenile delinquency. Individual freedom 
requires individual ambitions and ineluctable 
resulting frustrations. I explained that I would 
hate to live in a culture free of frustrations. 
Wishing you the same! 
New York City 


MarILyn GARDNER 


Morris L, Ernst 


GALINDEZ 


I followed with considerable interest your 
account of the Galindez case as seen through 
Congressman Charles O. Porter’s eyes (“Ernst 
and Galindez,” NL, July 7-14). Missing from his 
Tfemarks in your columns was the intriguing 
allegation he is reported to have made recently 
in France that the Spanish Chief of State as 
well as Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic “collaborated to arrange for the kid- 
napping and death of Galindez” (New York 
Times, September 1], 1958). 

Surely this is an important and startling 
development in the mystery. If true, Porter 
thould give your readers a complete account of 
the evidence supporting his new accusation. If 
he and you continue to ignore this development, 
we can only begin to doubt the validity of 
Porter’s earlier remarks. 


Yew Yorh: City Gorvon Rocorr 
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HERMAN WEINKRANTZ 
Legal Aide to Mayor Robert Wagner 
of New York City 
on 
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175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2, N.Y. 
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